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<<We hold tkene trnths to be •elf-evldeBtt Tkat 
all BtoB are created eqaalt that they are ea- 
doiired by their Creator iirlth certain Inalienable 
riirhtst that amoair theiie are llfe» liberty* aad 
the pamvlt of happlaess. Tliat to Beciire thene 
riirhts» iroTenunentB are Inatltuted amonfr ntcBf 
derlTlnir their Jnat poiirers from the conseat of 
the iTOTcmedt that iirheneTer any form of itot- 
emment be<*omea dcfttmctive of these enda» It la 
the riirht of the people to alter or aboliah It.*^-— 
Declaration of Independence. 
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^Bvery program, every measure In every pro- 
gram, nkumt be tented by tbia question, and tbia 
queBtlon onlyt <IS IT JUST, IS IT FOR THB 
BBNBFIT OF THB AVBRAGB MAN, TITITHOUT 
INFIiUBNCB OR FRIVIL.BGE: ; DOBS IT BM- 
BODT IN RBAL FACT THB HIGHBST CON- 
CBPTION OF SOCIAL JUSTICB AND OF RIGHT 
DBAIiING, TiriTHOUT RBSFBCT TO PBRSON 
OR CliASS OR PARTICULAR INTBRB8T7* " 

— President Wilson. 



<<Try our remedy [tbe Slnirle Tax] by any 
tent, Tbe temt of |u«tlee» tbe temt of expediency. 
Try It by any dletum of polltical eeonomy» by 
any maxim of irood morala* by any maxim of 
ITood iTovemment. It will stand every test.'' 

— Henry Oeorffe. 
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THE SINGLE TAX 
Wliat It l8~4i]id Why It Should be Adopted 
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'Single Tax" is the name given to the reform 
proposed in 1879 by Henry George in his great 
work "Progress and Poverty." It is not, as 
some suppose, a tax upon bachelors. Neither 
is it a tax upon incomes, or inheritances, or 
upon the things that bachelors — ^and other men 
— produce, such as houses, crops, machinery, 
factories, mills, locomotives, etc. Things like 



thb: single: tax 

By Henry Georgre 

**We propose to abolish all taxes sare oae 
slnfirle tax levied on the Talne of land* trre- 
speetlve of the value of the ImproTements 
In or on it. 

^nvhat Mre propose is not a tax on real es- 
tate, for real estate Includes ImproTemeBts. 
Nor Is It a tax on land, for Mre Mronld not tax 
all land, but only land havlngr a value Irre- 
spective of Its improvements, and Mrould tax 
that in proportion to that value. 

<<Our plan involves the imposition of no new 
tax, since Mre already tax land values in tax- 
ingr real estate. To carry it out vre have only 
to abolish all taxes save the tax on real es- 
tate, and to abolish all of that which now 
falls on buildinars and improvements, leaving 
only that part of it w^hich now^ falls on the 
value of the bare land, Increasingr that so as 
to taice as nearly as may be the w^hole of eco- 
nomic rent, or vrhat is sometimes styled the 
'unearned increment of land values.' '* 



these, will, under the Single Tax system, be 
exempt from all taxation. The Single Tax is 
simply one tax — and one only — levied upon 
land, not according to its area, but according 
to its actual "market" or "selling" value. And 
by "land," of course, is meant the earth itself 
— in other words, all natural opportunities, 
such as mineral, timber, and agricultural 
ground, waterpower rights, urban lots, rail- 
road rights-of-way, and public franchises, re- 
gardless of any improvements. 

Why should we make this change in our pres- 
ent revenue system? To answer this question 
adequately and intelligently is the aim and 
purpose of this book. Following are one hun- 
dred reasons why we should, not only for our 
own good, but for the good of the whole world, 
abolish, as speedily as possible, all taxation 
upon the products of human industry and raise 
the public funds by a single tax on land values 
only. 



PART I 



1— It is Just 

The justice of abolishing all taxation upon 
the fruits of human enterprise and appropriat- 
ing for the benefit of govemment the 
economic rent of gn'ound lies simply in this — 




— Cartoon by J. W. Bengrough. 

that it will take for society only what belongs 
to society and leave to individuals only what 
belongs to individuals. 

*^he rental value of natural bonntle« . • . 
Is clearly by the law of Justice a public fund, 
not merely because tbe value la a grrowth 
that coaaes to the natural bounties which God 
srave to the conununlty In the begrlnnlnar, but 
alsot and aauch more, because It Is a value 
produced by the conununlty Itself, so that this 
rental value belonflrs to the community by 
that best of titles, namely producing, mak- 
ing, or creating." — The Rev. Edward Mc- 
Glynn in His Doctrinal Statement to the Au- 
thorities of the Church of Rome, Dec, 1892. 

<<There are certain thlnars In the Mrorld 
Mrhlch are not the product of man's Industry 
and to Mrhlch, therefore, the Individual man 
has no natural rlgrht . . . Air, llsht, the 
ocean, the navlsrable rivers, come under this 
catesTory. So do the land and Its contents. 
. • • A third source of value ... Is the 
public franchise. . . . This rlgrht Is a crea- 
tion of the state; the value Inherent In this 
rlflrht belonars naturally to the state." — Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, "The Industrial Problem," 
pp. 139, 140. 

''The SIngrle Tax simply means to take. In 
the ivay of taxes, for the benefit of the Mrhole 
community, that annual rental value arlven to 
land because of Its situation, by the commun- 
ity Itself. Where Is the Injustice In this?" — 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Saratogra, N. Y., 
1890. 

**l believe that the principle at the heart of 
the SInsle Tax agitation— that the fiscal reve- 
nues should be derived from the social es- 



tates (the resalla principle in ultimate es- 
sence), from the aoarc^a to nrhich the Jastill- 
action for prlTate property do not attach— 4a 
risrht and Tastly Important. The rents of 
nilnes, forests* water falls, franchises, town 
lots, and also, if practicahle, of asrrlcultnral 
lands, should be retained as fiscal properties.'* 
— Prof. H. J. Davenport, in "The American 
Economic Review," March, 1917. 

'<A tax laid on tools or any other creation 
of human labor violates a rigrht of property 
because it takes from the man Mrho has cre- 
ated it^ part of the thingr which he has made. 
A tax on land values, however, takes from 
the individuals nothinsT that of rigrht belonira 
to them." — Professors Scott Nearing: and 
Prank D. Watson, "Economics," p. 464. 

«The private appropriation of land values, 
or the private appropriation of the natural 
PUBLIC revenues ... is a direct violation 
of the fundamental principle on which the in- 
stitution of private property rests, a direct 
violation of the 8>reat ethical or social com- 
mandment, <Thou Shalt not steal.'" — Lewis 
H. Berens, "Toward the Light," p. 143. 

2-~It is Sound. 

By soundness is meant unshiftability. The 
Single Tax cannot be shifted. It stays where 
it is put. Taxes imposed upon imports, upon 
manufactures, upon money, upon buildings, or 
machinery, or stocks of goods, are always 
passed on in higher prices to the "ultimate con- 
sumer." But not so the land value tax. There 
is no way in which the landowner can pass 
this tax on, no way in which he can raise the 
rent. For unlike taxes upon the products of 
industry which make such products scarcer and 
dearer, taxes upon land values make the mar- 
ket supply of land more abundant and conse- 
quently cheaper. The price of land, therefore, 
will go down under the Single Tax, not up. 

**A tax on commodities is alw^ays trans- 
ferred to the consumer. A tax on rent can 
not be transferred. — Prof. Thorold Rogrers, 
"Political Economy," 2nd Edition, p. 285. 

<<A tax laid upon rent is borne solely by 
the ow^ner of the land." — Bascom, "Treatise," 
p. 159. 

*^A land tax levied in proportion to the rent 
of land, and varylngr with every variation of 
rents . . . nrill fall wholly on the land- 
lords."— Walker, "Political Economy," p. 413. 

**A tax on rents fails w^holly on the land- 
lord. There are no aieans by which he can 
shift the burden upon any one else." — John 
Stuart Mill, "Principles of Political Economy." 
Book V, Chap. Ill, Sec. 2. 

''A tax on rent would affect rent only; It 
vrould fall w^holly on landlordSt and could not 



ke BhlftaJ. Tke laB4lMr« c««M «*t raSne his 

vMit.'* — ^Ricardo, "Principles of Political Econ- 
omy and Taxation," Chap. X. See. #2. 

«Tho«irh the laadiorA la Im all emm^u the 
veal ceatHbater* the tax la ceataaenly ad- 
▼aaeed hy the teaaat> te ^irhom the laadl«rd 
la ebllired to allew It in paymeat of the reat.** 

— ^Adam Smith, "Wealth of Nations/' Book V, 
Chap. II, Part II, Art. 1. 

^A tax apoa sreaad rent ean aot be shifted 
apon the teaaat by inereasinir the rent." — C. 

B. Fillebrown, "A B C of Taxation," p. 31. 

<<Net only the eatire aehool of Rieardo and 
Min» but also nine-tenths or more ef ether 
eeonemie writers nuU^e it a fundamental doe- 
trine of their seienee that sueh a tax never 
eaa be traasferred to teaaats." — Thomas G. 
Shearman, "Natural Taxation," p. 129. 

^'If land is taxed aeeordinsT to its pure r«nt, 
Tirtually all writers sinee Rieardo ainree that 
the tax Trill fall w^hoUy on the landoiivner, 
and that it ean not be shifted to any other 
class* w^hether tenant-farmer or conKunier.'*— 
E. R. A. Seli^man, "Incidence of Taxation," 
p. 222. 

3 — It Is Simple. 

One of the first essentials of any great re- 
form is that it be simple and easy of execution. 
This essential the Single Tax has. The govern- 
mental machinery through which it can be ap- 
plied already exists. No additional adminis- 
trative departments or duties are necessary. 
All that we have to do is to discontinue such, 
taxation as is now levied upon the products ol 
industry, and increase the tax upon the value 
of natural opportunities, Irrespective of im- 
provements, and the task is done. 

<<There are some methods of srettinff access 
to the earth which are easier than others. 
The easiest, perhaps, that has been contrived, 
is by means of taxation of land values and 
land Taluea alone. One trouble -with it Mrhich 
makes it almost impossible to achieve. Is 
that it it so simple and so easy. You can not 
eret people to do anythinar that is simplet they 
w^ant it complex so they can be footed."— 
Clarence Darrow, in "Everyman," December, 
1916. 

<<The method of solvingr the land problem 
has been elaborated by Henry Georgre to snch 
a desrree of perfection that UNDBR THB EX- 
ISTING STATES ORGANIZATION AND OOm- 
PUIiSORY TAXATION it is impossible te in- 
vent any other better, more Just* pracficalf 
and peaceful solution." — Count Leo N. Tol- 
stoy, in "A Great Iniquity." 

<<The Sinarle Tax will wait, fancy, for 
years, since it is so fundament 1, and man- 
kind never attacks fundamei al pr* tlema 
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nntfl It ha* exbaaaled all the •a#emelal 

■■ea." — Brand Whltlock. Embaaaailor to Bal- 
KiUin, "Forty Years of It," p. 189. 

"Tke Slnsle Tax tactbod of ■cmrlmc equal 
rlchta la land avolda tke objeetlana whiek 
adhere to all other method*. There woold be 
DO avoidable hardaUp, bo aDdden and vro- 
loDnd cbaaxe In aoelal relation*, no Interte*- 
enee hr atate ofllclBla with the allotnaeal and 
a*e ol land, and no power to fti rente arbl- 
trarllr or enforce raekrenta. The exaetloa Of 
fbe rent cbarce would compel boldem to make 

aamc time there would arlae the moat iUho- 
late aeenritr of ttraperty." — Max Hlrscb, 'Tle- 
mocracy Veraua aociallsm," p, 3BZ. 

i — It Is Adeqnate to the Needs of GoTOTDment 

It Is Bometimes questioned whether the Sin- 
gle Tax will provide sufficient revenue to ma 
government. It Is a strange questioning. There 

COMPARISON or GROUND RENT AND TAXBS 
IN NBW YORK CITY 

Qcoas Orountt Rant 
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1b no reason under the sun why the capital and 

labor which now support both the government 
and the monopolists cannot support the govern- 



ment alone! As a matter of fact, the economic 
rent of the earth far exceeds, even in these 
post-bellum days, the legitimate expenses of 
all government — federal, state, county, and 
municipal. 

<<The adeqaacT of land ralues to meet all 
pMbllc cixpenaea Is aometimea qaeatloned» but 
not by those who give due Mreigrht to the 
enormona land valuea In citlea, towns, and 
▼lllasea. Be that as It may, ho^rever, the In- 
dastry nrhleh noiv supports both the govern- 
ment and the landoivners eoald obviously sup- 
port the STOvemment alone, and with no IN- 
CRBASK of load over the present, to say the 
least!" — Prof. L. J. Johnson, in "Harper's 
Weekly," July, 1913. 

<^he grross s'ound rent of the land of the 
eity of Boston is, by eareful estimate, not less 
than 960,000,000. Of this amount there is al- 
ready taken in taxation, $10^000,000, leaving^ 
to the landoMrners of today a net sronnd rent 
of 940,000,000.'* — C. B. Fillebrown, in a paper 
read before the National Tax Association 
in Columbus, Ohio, in 1907. 

^t is idle to waste breath arsuinfir that a ' 
tax on land values only w^onld not meet our 
public expense and hence w^e do not Mrant the 
Sinffle Tax. IVe are paylngr ^rhat should be 
the Slnffle Tax noiv» all the time, in every 
priee or lease value of a piece of land. IVe 
are paying; the Singrle Tax now^ to landlords. 
"What we w^ant is to pay it into our public 
treasuries and gret the grood of it." — ^Lona 
Ingrham Robinson, in "The Black Art of Our 
Land Tenure," p. 14. 

<<That the value of the land alone would 
sulilce to provide all needed public revenues- 
municipal, county, state and national— there 
can be no doubt." — Hon. Warren Worth 
Bailey, in the House of Representatives, 
January 24, 1917. 

<<The Committee estimates that the agrgrre- 
grate unearned profits of land speculators, 
ovmers of natural resources and natural 
monopolies is approximately six and a half 
billion dollars this year, w^hile the producers 
of the country have to pay nearly two and a 
half billion dollars in taxes, because land- 
owners are permitted to retain most of the 
grround rent." — Chairman Frederic C. Leu- 
buscher at the Conference on the Higrh Cost 
of Living, Washingrton, D. C, July 30. 1917. 
See "The Public," of August 3, 1917. 



5— It is the Only Tax Beform that Onarantees 
the Bight of Priyate Property. 

There is a persistent tendency on the part 
of many good people to associate the Single 
Tax doctrine with "land nationalization," and 
not infrequently with Socialism, Anarchism, 
and Communism. This is a great mistake. 
There is no "public ownership" or "nationaliza- 

S 



tion of land" involyed; no meddling with exist- 
ing titles to ground contemplated. The private 
use, possession, and ownership of the earth, 
and the perpetual right of the Individual to 
"sell, bequeath, and devise" It, are Indispensa- 
ble conditions to the survival and progress of 
society, and these conditions the Single Tax 
win not disturb In any manner. In truth, they 
will be much more firmly established after this 
reform has been Inaugurated than they are 
now. 

''I do not propose • • • to eoBll«cate pri- 
vate property Iv land • . • "Wluit I propose 
... la, TO APPROFRIATS RBNT BT TAX- 
ATION.** — Henry Georg:e» "Progress and Pov- 
erty," Book VIII. Chap. IL 

**A tax. on sronnd rent Is onlr a tax on the 
prlTate poorer of taxation* and must not be 
confused with the theories of land eonllsea- 
tlon» socialism* or land-natlonallaatlon.**— 

Schuyler Arnold, in "The Single Tax Review," 
Nov.-Dec, 1914. 

<<The Talae of land has nothlnir to do with 
the Talldlty of Its title. If a auin holds title 
to a parcel of land of no valaet he Is never- 
theless a landowner." — John Z. White, in "The 
Single Tax Review." 

<<The land [nnder the Slnffle Taxi ^froald 
not be owned In eonunon* bat land valnes 
^iroald be enjoyed In conunon." — ^Eliza St owe 
Twitchell, in "The Single Tax Review," Nov.- 
Dec,. 1916. 

«Call It ^irhat yon please— -state ownership* 
state landlordism* ownership In common* 
eoaunnnlsm* nihilism* anarchism* or anything 
dUiei bat the fact* nevertheless* remains that* 
ander the Jost and rlarhteoos land system 
nrhlch w^e are trying to explain* the land ivlll 
continue to be bouirht and sold under the 
same form of paper deeds* precisely as It Is 
bought and sold today.** — Henry F. Ring, in 
"The Case Plainly Stated," p. 16. 

<<Wluit does the Slngrle Tax contemplateT 
Taklnff from a aiau that which Is his own? 
On the contrary* It Insists on absolute respect 
for such possession* ^(vhlch* under our cus- 
toms and la^rs Is so ruthlessly disregarded. 
It proposes to disturb no title and to brlngr 
no confusion by Its benellcent arranarement*** 
— ^William Lloyd Garrison, Saratoga, N. Y., 
1890. 

<<The Slnffle Tax Is not land nationalisation. 
The oivnershlp of the land by the state Is not 
contemplated.'* — Frederic C. Howe, "Privilege 
and Democracy in America," p. 269. 

<<The Slngrle Tax would leave the title to 
the land with the present oivners and merely 
socialise the unearned rental values.** — Prof. 

Walter Rauschenbusch, "Christianizing the 
Social Order," p. 423. 
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<<The taxation of land Talnes Is reallr mo 
Interference with seenrlty— It only means 
that that whtck does sraln by the rates 
[taxes] should contribute to the rates.''— 

A. J. Balfour, in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, England, November 17, 1909. 



<<I do not think that anyone would snssest 
that the alterations [In taxation] from Im- 
proved value to site value Is Socialism, or any 
extravagant or novel proposition.** — ^Lord 
Cecil Robert, England, in the House of Com- 
mons debate, November, 1909. 

«Slnfirle Tax Is not SocUUsm. It Is not 
Bolshevism. It Is not anarchy. It Is not con- 
fiscation. • • • Private ovmershlp of land 
will not he abolished* and titles will not be 
disturbed." — Harry H. Willock, in "Commerce 
and Finance," July 23, 1919. 



<<The proposal to tax land values to the 
elusion of labor values should not be confused 
vrtth either Socialism or Communism. It Is 
Individualism, pure and simple. It secures to 
the Individual all that he produces as hn In^ 
dividual and also his share of the social value 
that he helps to produce as a member of the 
community. It Involves no ne^ir Ideas of 
property, no changre In land titles, no Increase 
of officials, and no complication of accounts.** 
— "The Public," December 7, 1918. 

<<The Slnarle Tax reform ^(vould Mrork Injus- 
tice to nobody. The old homestead, with lis 
sacred memory of the Joys of childhood, 
would still descend from father to son. The 
well-tUIed farm would still pass from father 
to children. There would be no destruction 
of title deeds." — Benjamin F. Lindas, in "The 
Singrle Tax Review," May-June, 1917. 

<<The Slnarle Tax Is not land nationalisation. 
No rlsht of occupancy or ImprovMnent or 
sale or devise Is taken from the owner t noth- 
Ingr except the rlsrht to collect natural taxes 
from other people, and to be himself «c- 
empt.*' — C. B. Fillebrown, "A B C of Taxa- 
tion," p. 89. 

<<The adoption of natural [slufflel taxation 
ivould secure to the cwner of every product 
of human Industry and skill an absolute and 
Indefeasible title to such property} so that It 
could not be taken from him, even for taxes, 
ivlthout full compensation for Its market 
value t a title, therefor^ far superior to any 
which can novr be held by any hunuui belngr*** 
*— Thomas G. Shearman, "Natural Taxatk>n," 
p. 222. 

6— It Is the Only Tax Beform that is in Fnll 
Aecord ivith the Moral Law. 

'Qt would seem as If Providence had des- 
tined the land to serve as a lar^e economical 
reservoir, to catch, to collect and preserve 
the overflowinfiT streams of wealth that are 
constantly escaplngr from the 8i;eat public In- 
dustrial w^orks that are alw^ays going on In 
communities that are proirresslve and pros- 
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perons." — ^Bishop Thomas Nulty, in his lettei 
to the dergry and laity of the diocese of 
Meath, 1881. 

^Owp present soelal system stands eon- 
demned by all bnnuuie meii and ^promea. We 
must make an end of lt» and In Its plaee 
adopt either SoctalUnn or the Slngrle Tax. 
There Is 'no other altematlTe. Let na choose 
that which accord* best with the natural 
law of human liberty — ^the Slnffle Tax.*'— 
Arthur H. Waller, in "The Westminster Re- 
view," November, 1908. 



TfflVAlUEWMlCH 
5fltlNISU^WHlN 
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THE LAW. "ThI MAN WHO OWNS 
Tftt LAND SHALL OWN THE VAUIE 
NO HATTCn HAW IT COMES" 




I I PUfVLlC I 
Ah .^T "///-.* iV/..«A.. 

THE Um (AfrirOUGMTIb 9& T|iB 
MAM WHO eWftSTMEUMO SUAU f^f 
TM£ VALUE To fTSCRE/naK.TftQP»llt 



— Cartoon by J. W. Bengrougrh. 

<<The Slngrle Tax Is absolutely In harmony 
with natural Justice as between man and 
man; It accords with those eternal and self- 
crvldent principles of freedom that are the 
foundation of our Anterlcan society f It Is 
Ideali It Is forceful I It Is practical." — John 
Z. White, in "The Arena," April. 1906. 

<<What Is the Single Tax? It la a self- 
oonsistent, truly aclentlflc and Christian the- 
ory of the solution of some of the most vex- 
InflT problems of the dvUlxatlon of today. 
That ther truth contained In this theory 
would. If applied, transfom& the political. In- 
dustrial, sodal and religious condition* of 
today, other things belnir equal. Is the g^row- 
Inar conTlctlom of thouaands of Intelllsrent 
men throughout the world. For one, I be- 
lieve this with all my heart. Not only so, 
but on the other aide, I am convinced that 
society can not be permanently Improved 
morally or rellflriously without the truth con- 
tained In the theory of the Slngrle Tax."— 
S. S. Craigr, in 'TThe Arena," January, 1899. 

<<There Is Tery little reason to believe that 
the practical Injustice to Individuals that 
would 8>row out of the adoption of the Slnsrle 
Tax theory In any w^ay w^hlch ^(vonld be pos^ 
slble In America, would be ao srreat as the 
Injury which has come to Individuals 
throuarh the use of steam and electricity, 
through the Influence of labor and of cap- 
ital, and throusrh the consequent necessary 
changrcs In Industrial conditions and In val- 
ues dependlngr on those conditions." — Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, in "The Rigrhts of Man." p 142. 
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<<Tbe Stnirle Tax gntaedm the liberty of the 
IndlTldaal amd the rlshta of aoclety. It ree- 
osmlaee the truth In iBdlTlduallam and the 
troth In eo-opemtlon. • • • It atanda fer 
freedom aa airalnat reatrletlon. It beilerea In 
the Declaration of Independence and In 
natural rlshta and aiakea them ellecttve» 
ffiklle It aweepa airay apeclal prlirllesea and 
▼eated rlirhta." — George Sidney Robbins, in 
"The Arena," April, 1896. 



<<The ffreat merit of the Single Tax la Ita 
adapUbUlty. Indeed, It would be dlflenlt to 
eoncelTe of a rellirloua or aoclal propasnnda 
which doea not need to Include Ita eaaentlal 
doctrine. BSapedally ahould all Chrtatian A»- 
acMlatlona^ taklngr their name front the irreat 
rellsrlona and social reformer of Judeu, feel 
Intereated In the ethical aide of the Single 
Tax, ^irhlch embodlca the easence of Clurta- 
tlanlty.»»— William Lloyd Qarrison, in 'rrhe 
Arena." January 18, 1899. 

«There la In the Slnifle Tax* or natural 
taxation, nothlnir •f technical aoclall»ni« 
vrhlch meana the aaaumptlon by aodety of 
functions that are primarily Individual ... 
There la In natural taxation no communism* 
If by communism Is meant the compulsory 
pooling of the products of human labor. 
... There Is In natural taxation no taint 
of the anarchUnn of disorder. It Is the ree- 
ogrnltlon of the Ideal anarchism of lavr, ao 
perfect, self-adJnatlnKt aelf-operatlnfir, that 
no external force Is needed to carry It Into 
execution." — C. B. Fillebrown, in "The 
Arena," January, 1899. 



7— It is Praetteable. 

The practicability of the Single Tax may be 
read in history. Nowhere, of course, has the 
full measure been applied, but in many parts 
of the earth a substantial step in that direc- 
tion has been made. It has, for example, se- 
cured a firm foothold in New Zealand, in Aus- 
tralia (Sidney, a city of 700,000 population, 
now draws practically all its revenue from land 
values exclusively), in Kiao-Chau, China, in 
numerous cities in Germany, and especially in 
the great agricultural provinces of western 
Canada. And wherever the principle has been 
most extensively applied, there it has given 
the greatest satisfaction. [For further discus- 
sion of this topic see final chapter.] 



<<When any man of sood Intelligence, ffood 
conadence, a cItIc mind, and the courage of 
them all, begins Investliratlnar the Slngrle Tax, 
he la on the road to becomlni; a couTcrt. 

'nils InTcstlaratlons 'vrlll sooner or later 
brluff him to these conclusions t (1) That the 
Slnsrle Tax Is Justi (2) that the Slngrle Tax la 
the moat efllclent, unescapable and easily col- 
lected tax that can be devised i (3) that the 
public Income from the Slnarle Tax Trill be 
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•aineteBt to defray the expense of vaMt itot- 
emiient improTemeiitM of sreat vtllity» nrhlek 
emm mot be attempted under the present ays* 
tern of taxation! and (4) that the Slnfflo Tax 
will brlniT aboat a ^reat eanallaatlon of In* 
dvatrlal opportunity.** — R. Bedichek, in "Tho 
Public," June 28, 1912. 

PART II 

8— It Will Give Us a Tax SyBtem (hat Does 
Not Dlseourage Prodaetloii and Enconrage 
Idleness, but wMeh Dlseonrages Idleness 
and Enconrages Prodaetloii. 

One of the worst defects in our present srs- 
tem of taxation is that it hinders improvenient. 
It lessens the incentive to accumulate, to build, 
and to beautify. The more a man does to ad- 
vance the material interests not only of him- 
self, but of the whole community, the more 
he is fined for doing so. Thus he who puts up 
a two-story house is taxed more than he who 
puts up only a one-story house; he who trans- 
forms an old, decayed, unsanitary, and unsafe 
factory building into a modem, safe, and 
healthful one, is taxed more than he who lets 
the old one stand; he who plants an orchard, 
a garden, or a field, is taxed more than he who 
lets his land lie waste, a breeding place for 
mosquitoes, pestiferous weeds and insects, or 
a dimiping ground for junk and garbage. 

The Single Tax will reverse the order. It 

THB STRANGB FISCAL BEHAVIOR OF 

VNCIiB SAM 




AlfahlT' Beniirn to Sterile Monopoly 

will not reward the slothful and punish the 
thrifty, but will reward the thrifty and punish 
the slothful. No matter how enterprising or 
industrious an individual is, no matter how 
much he produces, or repairs, or beautifies, he 
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will not be taxed more on tbat account; while, 
on tho other bond, no matter how Indolent or 
unprogresBlve a man may show himself, DO 
matter bow tittle he does to Improve the land 



sternly Seven to I<'mltfDl IndlutTT 

— Courteay of "The SlnBle Tai Review." 

he lives or worlcB on, he will not, for tUa 
reason, be rewarded by lower taxation, but 
will bare to pay aa much as If he made the 
finest and most desirable of Improvements. 

nomUIS THAT SPBAK S-OR TSBH- 

9s:i,vi:8. 

A ConparlsOB of BalldlnK Oiwrationii la 
Beattle. Wuh. (pvp. 1912, 265,000). and Van- 
calver, B. C (vop. 1812, 101,000.) 
9BLATTLB:. 

1001 •4,Bee,7S8 (Impte. taxed) 

1002 e,S2ff,10S " " 

1003 0,405.781 " " 

lOM 7,808,120 " « 

lOOQ . 0,704.784 " " 

1000 Il,»20,48e " " 

ItOT 13J(T2,770 " " 

1008 13.377,320 « « 

1000 10,084,803 " « 

IDIO 17,103.080 'f " 

1011 7,401,1B0 " " 

1012 8,413.323 " " 

VANCOCVBai. 

leoi t 731.716 <a0% ImptH. Taxed) 

1002 883,007 <• 4. « 

lOOa l,42ej48 " " " 

ISM 1,008.301 i. " - 

1MB 2,033.000 " " " 

1000 4,308,410 25% " " 

lOOT 5,0S2,744 - .. « 

IMS 6,000.803 « « " 

IBOO 7,26e,B«B « « « 

UIO 13.100,300 Int»ti. Eccmptrd 

1011— __ 17,032,042 " « 

1012 10,388,332 " " 
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9^It Will Giro Ug a Tax System fhat Is Not 
Complex and Costly bat Simple and Inex- 
penslra. 

A second defect in our present system of 
taxation Is its bewildering complexity and 
enormous cost of collection. At all times of the 
year a great horde of officials must be main- 
tained to v^er and pry into the private affairs 
of the people, to assess goods of a myriad kinds 
and of unknown quantities and values, to un- 
cover countless numbers of frauds and evasions, 
and to bring before the bar of Justice those 
who either ignorantly or intentionally have 
rendered false returns. In 1919 it cost "the 
taxpayers of the nation $10,020,851 to collect 
the customs taxes ; $20,149,911 to collect the in- 
ternal revenue taxes; and from $25,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 to collect the general property 
and other taxes. 

See how much more economical the Single 
Tax is. There will be no customs duties under 
this system, and no internal revenue duties. 
From $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 will thus be 
saved to the people each year. But this is not 
all. Land cannot be hidden or carried off like 
other property; its value can readily be 
ascertained, and, once the assessment is made, 
nothing but a receiver is required for collec- 
tion. Thus another $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, 
or a total of from $40,000,000 to $55,000,000 can 
easily be saved annually in the cost of the en- 
tire tax machinery. 

<<The Sinsrle Tax Is a simple and certain 
method of collecting taxes fairly. The land 
can not be hidden, and Its value Is either urell 
knomm by every cltlaen of the nelflrhborhood, 
or can easily be learned. There is no lnqnlsl« 
tlon into the private affairs of citizens and no 
temptation to false sMrearins or tax dodKing/* 
— ^W. S. U'Ren In "The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy," March, 1916, p. 226. 

<<Another advantaire of the Sinffle Tax Is 
its slmplifyingr effect npon the mechanism 
of taxation. The present land tax ^ronld be 
retained, bnt the Intricate system of internal 
revMive and tariff collection "vronld be abol- 
ished, and a grent savingr In the collection 
of taxes thus affected.*' — Professors Burch 
and Nearing:, "Elements of Economics," Pw 
339. 

10— It Will Give Us a Tax System that is Not 
Injnrioiis to the Public Morals, but that Is 
Practically Free From All Temptation to 
Fraud and Peijury. 

It is estimated that, under the existing tax 
regime, and as a result of indiscriminate ly- 
ing, cheating, dodging, bribery, false-swearing, 
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and evasion of tha groeaest sort, almost four 
dollara' worth of personal property escapes In 
tlia United St&tes for every one that Is turned 
In to tbe aasesBor. Thla frightful dtshoneatr 

_ POPLEVnLUE 



Vfltue UNTll- 







— Cartoon by J. 'W. BensouKh. 



and corruption tn the gathering of the public 
funds will not be possible under the Single 
Tax. For "land lies out of doors." It cannot 
be hidden nor accidently overlooked. Its value 
cannot be greatly misapprehended nor mla- 
atated. Nor is Its under-appralsement possible 
to any appreciable extent without the connlT- 
Wice of the whole community. land values of 
a neighborhood are matters of common knowl- 
edge. Any Intelligent resident can Justly ap- 
pralae them and every other Intelligent clti- 
sen can fairly test the appraisement 

"Public colIeetloB of land Tnloea, tkrmiKk 
(axBlIon . . . woald clve us b tax tbBt Bon* 
conld dodare or Bhlft— a tax tkat could be aa- 
■ewed aad collected with a mialBiain of ez- 
penae, wltlioDt iBqntaltorlal aiethada, and' 
vrltk at least a rcaaooable approach to fall* 
aeai and acenracr." — Prof. L. J. Johnson, in 
■'Harpar's Weekly," July, 1913. 

«Wltb the Blnale Tax In torec and aaaea*- 
Bimt ralla pnbllabed and dlatribnted to erery 
taxpayer, the people iroald have only oa» 
tax to wstcht It belnc ail-lBiportant, then 
would be every reason aad onrartvnltr lor 
■ecorlna; Ealr and toll ajMewiinenta." — Byron 
W. Holt, "Municipal Aflalrs. ' June, 1893. 

"The taxation ot land vslnei will prodnee 
more revesDe than ivc need, and ive .iTan*t 
have tn aobject oDr cttlaeiia to the ordeal of 
the aevealh decree, or pat them In a poBltfon 
where they will have to lie, pertore them- 
■elvca, and send their noiila to hell." — -J. J. 
Pastorlia, Tax CommlHsioner of Houston, 
Texas, in a Letter Addresaed to Mr. fil. W. 
Preicott, of Boston, Haaa.. April is, 1914. 



r •ther ayBtehi which I thlak comU 



be dertoed. It would red«e« taauittoa to ■ 
MsUi of abooloto eertalnty and faimc«fl» rea- 
deiinv OTMloa ImpoMlble.*'— Charles Francis 
Adams. Cited by Dr. Ijyinaii Abbott In his 
''RlffhU of Man." p. 140. 

11— It wm GlTe Us a Tax System that Does 
Not Fall Upon ladlTldiials la Proportion 
to Their ^^Abllttj to Pajr,^ but la PropM> 
tlon to the <9eneflts Bee^ed^ from liie 
GoTonimeat. 

The old principle still underlying the exist- 
ing scheme of taxation is that each dtisea 
should contribute to the support of goTom- 
ment according to his "ability to pay." But 
this old principle is not merely unjust and 
immoral; it is THB KAIN CAUSB OF THB 
GROWING INEQUALITY IN THB DISTRIBU- 
TION OP WEALTH! 

The community has no more right to make 
men pay for community benefits according to 
their ability than merchants hare to make 
them pay for goods according to their ability. 
Men pay for their groceries and their cloth- 
ing according to what they get. They should 
pay for community benefits on precisely the 
same plan. 

Only if It were found impossible to ascertain 
what benefits an individual received, would it 
be permissible to fall back on the clumsy and 
unfair principle of taxation according to 
ability. "But/' as the Rev. S. G. Bland has 
well said, "to ascertain what benefits any man 
derives from living in a certain community is 
not impossible. It is not even difficult. He 
cannot live In such a community except on the 
land, and the price men are willing to pay 
for land represents precisely what in the gen- 
eral Judgment are the advantages which that 
community provides for that location. Elvery- 
thing is taken into account in fixing that 
value — ^police and fire protection, schools, 
churches, roads, sidewalks, social and business 
opportunities. The price a man is willing to 
pay for any piece of land apart from improve- 
ments is his own acknowledgment, without 
any evasion or falsification, that he thinks it 
worth that much, at least, to be a landowning 
member of that community. The community, 
then, has the right, according to its needs, to 
tax that man precisely in proportion to the 
value of the real estate he owns. If his real 
estate is very valuable he is enjoying great 
benefits and should pay proportionately. If his 
holdings are of little value he should pay lit- 
tle. If he owns no land he should pay nothing. 
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''It Is obylotui no man can lire In that com- 
munity except as a landowner unleas he ob- 
tains permission to live on somebody else's 
land. To obtain that permission he will have 
to pay that landowner at least all the latter 
thinks the privilege of using that land is worth. 
This includes all the benefits that the com- 
munity confers. Consequently every tenant 
pays for community benefits in his rent If a 
further tax is imposed on him he is being com- 
pelled to pay his taxes twice." 



''By emUeetimK the umual ▼al«e of every •!<• 
we eall upon the mmer of e«eh site for ■ tax 
or mte whleh !• Jwatly proporttoned to the 
besellto whleh he derives froHL hla poaltlon 
mm vaer of that olte." — ^W. Chapman Wrlffht, 
in "The Westminster Review," March, 1902. 

''A tax oa the value of land woald put 
taxation oa the eorrect basis of obilsatloB 
to pay for value received. Instead of on the 
sole basis of ABILITT to pay. IT T^OUIjD 
AliSO, HOWBTBR, CONFORM TO ALL IN 
THE ABlIilTT-TO-PAT PRINCIPLE: TITHICH 
IS SOCIALLY OR BTHICALLT JUSTIFI- 
ABLB." — Prof. L. J. Johnson, In "Harper's 
Weekly." July, 1918. 

<<The Slugrle Tax Is a tax on privilege and 
would reverse the old order by inrhleh a man 
Is called to pay to the state aeeordlngr to his 
abUlty, snbstltntlBs therefore a better prla- 
elple of payment, namely, that for benefits 
reeelved." — John B. Middleton, in "The West- 
minster Review," June, 1907. 

''Land value Is the true measure of the ben- 
efits iprhlch the eommunlty places ^iHthln the 
reaeh of Its members.'' — Frederick Verinder, 
"Land, Industry, and Taxation," p. 64. 

''The conununlty has no rlgrht to exact con- 
tributions from Its members In proportion to 
their ability to pay; but It has an undoubted 
rlarht to claim that each should contribute 
to'ward the necessary publie expenditure In 
proportion to the value of the advantagres or 
opportunities* or the special benefits. It Is 
conferrlngr on him." — Liewis H. Berens, ''To- 
ward the Llgrht," Chap. XV, p. 145. 

"The Slngrle Tax operates universally on all. 
No one can possibly escape. No one can shirk 
his duty. No one can shift the burden on 
another's shoulders* and the pressure 'will not 
be felt, beln^: eaual In all directions and per- 
fectly adjusted to the advantamres received." 
— Dr. J. H. Stallard, "The True Basis of 
Economics," p. 100. 

12— It Wni Gire Us a Tax System that Does 
Not Molest Earned" Incomes, bnt Which 
Taxes Only Those That Are Unearned." 

Another serious fault of our present mode 
of taxation — a legitimate offspring of the 
vicious "ability-to-pay" principle — Is that it 
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malies no discrimination between incomes that 
are EARNED and incomes that are UN- 
EARNED. It does not distinguish between 
those that are rightfully obtained through 



THB nature: of income: 

The Factors of The Factom of 

Production Distribution Ineome 

Land Rent Unearned 

Labor Wages ) 

C Earned 
Capital Interest J 



human industry and those that are obtained 
simply from the rent of natural opportunities. 
This fault the Single Tax will correct. It will 
not place EARNED incomes in the same cate- 
gory with the UNEARNED, but will leave the 
first unmolested, while it levies only on the 
second. Absolute justice, equality, and fair- 
ness in the distribution of governmental bur- 
dens, will thus be attained. 

'^The first and paramount eonslderatlon In 
taxation should be equality of burden, and 
only by takluif the rental value of land In 
taxes ean sueh equality be seeured." — ^Tom L. 
Johnson. "My Story," p. 67. 

<<Talce land Taiuea for p^ublle revenue and 
you distribute fairly the cost of grovemment* 
besides lettln«r the dtlsen off Tvith one pay- 
ment Instead of the two he makes now| he 
now pays once to the Individual landowner 
and once to the tax gatherer." — Bolton Hall, 
"Thrift," p. 200. 

**Thj& Slngrle Tax on land values Is a natural 
tax, and therefore the best tax." — John Bagrot, 
In "The Westminster Review," October, 1909. 

"An Income tax has al^rays been a favorite 
form of tax» because It has been regarded as 
-well calculated to bear upon «each according 
to his ability." The taxation of grround rent 
would surely be the purest possible exemplifi- 
cation and application of the principle of the 
Income tax* because It would fall upon all 
those Incomes 'which are unearned^ "which are 
In their nature perpetual, and which are 
amply able to bear the whole burden of taz- 
atlon."--C. B. Fillebrown, "ABC of Tax- 
ation," p. 25. 

"The tax upon land values Is the most Just 
and equal of all taxes. It falls only upon 
those ^rho receive from society a peculiar and 
valuable benefltt and upon them In propor- 
tion to the benefit they receive. It Is ths 
taklngr by the community, for the use of the 
community, of that value w^hlch Is the isrea- 
tlon of the conununlty. It Is the application 
of the common property to common uses."^— 
Henry George, "Progress and Poverty," p. 
418. 
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PART III 

U— It Wm Break the Monopolr of i«rfe«ltind 
Land. 

Ftrvr pereoua realize tbe colossal extent to 
wblcb tbe agricultural area of tbe United 
States la now monopolized by private Indlvld- 
nala wbo are not using It, and tbe serious In- 
dustrial consequences to wblcb tbla ma^ soon 
lead, unless tbe monopoly Is broken. Tbe De- 
partment of Aericulture on January S8, 1914, 
Stated tbat of the 1,900,000.000 acres In tbe 
United SUtes, 1,501,000,000 acres are usable for 
agricultural purposes. Since tlie Census Re* 
port of 1910 shows only 478,000,000 acres to be 
In farms and Improved, and further since tbe 
govemment Itself owns less than 430,000,000 
acres of tbe above, this means tbat almost 
600,000,000 acres ot potential agricultural land 
Is In the bands of private monopoly. In other 
words, for every acre of farm land In use, 
about one and one-tlilrd acres (owned by 
private Individuals) are held out of use! 

But this Is not the moat serious part of the 
evil. By far tbe greater portion of this enor- 
mous area Is In the grasp of a mere handful of 
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people. Full information is nowhere to be ob- 
tained, but such data as is available portrays 
ylYidly the high degree of concentration of 
land ownership. Thus in Arkansas 265 holders 
own 3,318,000 acres, or almost one-half as 
much as all the improved acreage of the 214,- 
€78 farmers in the state. In Colorado 14 known 
holders own 3,355,000 acres, as against 4,302,101 
improved acres owned by 46,170 farmers. In 
New Mexico, again, the Holland Land Company 
has 4,500,000 acres — ^more than three times the 
combined improved acreage of the 35,675 farm- 
ers in that commonwealth. Numerous other 
states, such a Texas, Florida, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Cali- 
fornia, reveal even worse conditions. Finally 
20,647,000 acres of land in the United States 
— an area as large as Ireland — is owned by 
only 29 foreign syndicates and landlords! 

For this grave situation there is no ade- 
quate solution save the land value tax. It 
alone can produce the desired results. It alone 
can pry loose this huge empire of unused soil 
from the clutch of monopoly, and give it to 
those who will build homes upon it, and who 
will supply a fast starving world with the 
necessaries of life. [See Chapter 66]. 

14r-It THU Break the Monopoly of Coal, Oil, 

and Mineral Land. 

As with the agricultural lands, so with the 
coal, oil, and mineral resources of the nation — 
not merely is much the greater part held out 
of use, but it is concentrated in the hands of. 
a very few people. Of the 16,153,000,000 tons 
of anthracite coal underlying the great fields 
of Pennsylvania, for example, more than 44 
per cent is owned by the Reading Company 
alone. Sixty thousand acres of Connellsville 
coal, which Charles M. Schwab, in testifying 
before the Industrial Commission in 1901, said 
"you could not buy for $60,000 an acre," is 
owned by the United States Steel Corporation. 
3,538,506,328,300 tons of bituminous coal are 
scattered throughout the country — enough to 
last the people of the United States at their 
present rate of consumption for more than 
five thousand years — ^but all owned or con- 
trolled by an insignificant number of men! 

The distribution of our 6,000,000 acres of oil 
lands is no better. How much the Standard 
Oil Company itself is in possession of, there 
is no telling. That the amount is extensive, 
however, is quite evident from its colossal 
dividends. On April 15, 1911, just before the 
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dissolution by the Sherman anti-trust law, the 
market value of the stock of the companies 
included in the Standard Oil Company was 
1906,233,984. On April 1, 1917— six years later 
— ^the market value of this same stock was 
12,154,482,627! In these six years, according to 
Messrs. Carl H. Pforzheimer & Company, in 







— Cartoon by J. W. Bengrough. 

their book "Standard Oil Issues," the total 
amount of dividends distributed, "aggregate 
upward of a billion dollars." The words of 
Mr. Henry H. Klein, First Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Accounts, New York City ("Standard 
Oil or the People," p. 17), are illuminating: 

"At least a score of Standard Oil families 
are worth more than $25,000,000 each, acquired 
during the past thirty years, and some of them 
have from $50,000,000 to $250,000,000. John D. 
Rockefeller's private wealth is estimated at 
$900,000,000, and it may exceed one thousand 
million dollars if fully determined." 

Passing to the minerals we find in many 
cases even a higher degree of concentration. 
Of the 4,784,930,000 tons of available iron ore, 
for instance, the larger portion is controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation. Its net 
profit in 1916 was $271,531,730 and in 1917 was 
more than $450,000,000. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Company of 
Montana showed a net profit in 1916 of $58,892,- 
980 ; the Phelps Dodge Corporation of Arizona, 
$21,974,263; the Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
$27,884,623. One of Ex-Senator W. A. Clark's 
mines — United Verde — ^for which he recently 
refused $75,000,000, was lately reported to be 
paying him a monthly dividend of $2,000,- 
000. Finally, the Utah Copper Company is said 
to have in sight at its mines at Bingham 800,- 
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000,000,000 pounds of copper ore. And copper 
is today selling for 23i cents a pound! 

It is needless to go further. A like condition 
prevails in practically every other field, both 
mineral and stone — lead, zinc, gold, silver, salt, 
sulphur, borax, potash, granite, rock phosphate. 
Unless a remedy such as that proposed by 
Henry George is applied, which will strike at 
the root of the evil, we may see ere long a 
centralized control of natural resources, so 
strong and powerful that nothing can dislodge 
it, short of bloody revolution! 

^f this prindiae, the principle of the Single 
Tax "vrere fully applied, land monopoly woald 
evidently be Impossible. Vacant city lots 
conld not be held long: for hlsrher prices^ If 
the owner had to pay as heavy a tax mm the 
o'vrner of Improved lots having; an equal 
value. Farmlnar land could not be kept oat 
of nse by the thriftless or the gnreedy, nor 
by land-grrant railroads. If the unimproved 
Tv^ve taxed as much as the Improved, the loca- 
tions belngr of equal value. The coal and the 
ore mines of the country could not be 
monopolised and closed agralnst mlnlngr* If 
coal land were taxed "well up to Its market 
value whether "worked or not. In every di- 
rection this tax "would put lines upon land 
monopolists, thereby dlscouragrlngr land mon- 
opoly and openlnur to areneral use all the 
natural opportunities w^hlch are now^ closed 
by o^wners w^ho expect to reap a harvest of 
hlsrher prices In the future." — Louis F. Post, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, "Ethics of De- 
mocracy," p. 135. 

15^It Will Break the Monopoly of Timber 

Land. 

Just as the Single Tax will destroy the mo- 
nopoly of coal, oil and mineral land, so also 
will it, when properly applied, destroy the mo- 
nopoly of timber land. How greatly needed such 
destruction is, is evident not merely from the 
fact that the present commercial value of the 
privately owned standing timber in the country 
NOT INCLUDING THE VALUE OF THE LAND, 
was estimated by the government in 1913 as 
"at least $6,000,000,000," but because it, like the 
coal, oil, and mineral resources, is now owned 
by a mere handful of financiers. The following 
sentences, taken from the report on "The Lum- 
ber Industry " (Bureau of Corporations, Wash- 
ington, 1913, Pt. L, pp. XVII-XXI), shows the 
present extent of the concentration of Amer- 
ica's privately owned standing timber: 

"Five-elevenths of the coimtry*s privately 
owned standing timber is in the Pacific North- 
west (California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
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ud HonUu), 1,01S billion r«et One^ialt of 
tlila Is now own«d bj S7 holdera. ■ * * In 
tfa« Sontbem pine region there are 634 billion 
feet of priratelr owned timber. • • • 
Stxtr-eeven bolden own S9 per cenL of tbe 
lone leaf rellow pine, S9 per cent, of tbe 
crpreu, 19 per cent, of the short leaf and lob- 
lollr pine, and 11 per cent, of the hardwoods. 

WHO OWNS THE) LVKBBH SCPPLTt 

■ • StaDUne U^ar mmi by 1.802 bie 

M^mr boldwa, 1,206,600.000,000 

bond £Mt - UgC 
I ^ - Staadliic tl^wr onted by renaindar 

of popOatlon. 98B. 000. 000 .000 

board fMt - 3^ 
^B - Standing iiobar owned by atato and 

national R Ote r i MB nta. 629,000,000, 

OOO board fe«t - 2S3C 



In Minnesota, WlsconBln, and Michigan, there 
are 100 billion feet of privately owned timber. 
In Wisconsin 96 holders have three-fourths of 
all the timber. In Michigan 110 holders have 
66 per cent. In Minnesota, 6 holders have 54 
per cent, of the very valuable white and Nor- 
way pine, 16 par cent, of the other conifers and 
2 per cent, of the hardwoods. Taking all three 
states, 21S holders have 65 per cent, of all the 
timber. • • • Three vast holdings alone, 
those of the Southern Pacific Ckmipanr, the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, and the Nor- 
thern Pacific Railway Company (including 
their subsidiary companies) together have 238 



billion feet. Tliese three holdingrs have enougii 
standing timber to build an ordinary five or 
six room frame house for each of the 16,000»000 
families in the United States in 1900. If sawed 
into lumber and placed in cars, their timber 
would load a train about 100,000 miles long.** 



^At • time wk«ii Congr^mm la much per- 
plexed for ■ soiir<!e of reveane which will not 
peiuillae biulneM* It could ■tiid7'» very profit- 
ably, the effect of the war on land valnes. 
The InTcstlvatloa woald show how laad val- 
vee ai« the product of popalatloa, how they 
are pnbllc ^realth aow^ takea by private la- 
terests. The troth la so apparent* on laveatl- 
satlon Consrese mlyht coaclade to liberate 
tndvMtry and bvalneM from taxes and euper- 
taxee and avail Iteelf of the laad valaes cre- 
ated by society as revennes ^rlth which to pay 
the administration and maintenance of soci- 
ety's arovemment." — Circular of Division of 
Public Works, United States Department of 
Labor, February, 1919. 



*Tmx. refonn shoald seek to remote all har- 
dens from capital and labor and Impose thcai 
on monopolies*'' — Prof. John R. Commons, 
"The Distribution of Wealth," p. 268. 



'nnre rceoauseadt ''The revision of the tax- 
ation system so as to exempt from taxatloa 
all Improvements and tax nnnsed land at Its 
fall rental valne," — Final Report of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, p. 1S2. 



16— It WIU Break the Monopoly of T?aterpoww 

Land. 

"Eiighteen corporations/' says the great ex- 
ponent of conserration, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
"control more than one-half of the total water 
power used in public service throughout the 
United States. Furthermore, 120 public service 
corporations own and are holding undeveloped 
and out of use an amount of water power equal 
to four-fifths of all there is developed and in 
use by all the public service corporations in 
the whole United States." 



^fly diverting; sronnd rents and royalties 
from private poekets Into the pnbllc treas- 
iiry» the monopoly of natnral OM^ortnnltles 
would eease. No lon«rer wonld It be profitable 
to own and hold Idle valuable bnlldlnsr lots, 
farming land, mineral deposits, water powers, 
water fronts, or any other of the sifts of 
nature to man." — ^L. F. C. Garvin, Ex-Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, in "The Single Tax 
Review," January-February, 1917. 
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prlviLta ladlTiauaU, 1,593.70. 

h.i^. - 29.8!C 
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Sea "Electric Power Development in tbe United 
States," Pt. II, pp. 79-RO. Dep't of AktIcuN 
ture Report. 1916. 



17— It WOl Break tbe Honopoljr of Uriun Lwid. 

It Is conierratlvelr estimated tbat not less 
than »20.000,000,000 worth of land In the Til- 
lages, towns and cities of America Is being 
held out of service by speculdtors for a stHl 
farther enhancement In price. In other words, 
from one-third to four-flfthe of every urban 
center In the nation, whether old or young. Is 
Tacant property. In the aged city of BoBton. ' 
lor example, the proportion is: Occnpled, 46 
per cent; racant, 43 per cent.; marsh, 12 per 
cent This Immense blockade to legitlmata 
business can be stopped only In one satisfac- 
tory way — by taxing the nnnsed land ae mncb 
as the used land — due consideration being 
given, of course, to location. 



eMMonle rnrnt lata the pnblle 
trcaaarr weald deaintr mnaopelr at nataral 
opportvaltlea la the arbaa centen fuel a> It 
woald deetror land naaapoly elacwkere." — 
Henry deorse, Jr., "The Menace of Privilege,*' 
p. t»». 



•The burden «f Baalelpiil laxmtlaB BkanM 
ke M Bhlftcd «• M pat the wfjglit et Uxattoa 
■pOB the oneiirBed rise In tmIdc ot tbe InnA 
Itaclf, ntlm tkan npon tke iBproveHenU."— 

CoL Theodore Roosevelt, Id "The Centorr," 
October, 191S. 

•"K^a ekanld na lancer bealtate to force db- 
need Innda Into BKe by exeaiiilBK >ll Improre- 
mente trom taxation and br placlna; a tax ob 
noB-prodnetlve, (he Bauo ■■ on prodoetlTe, 
land.-'— Matthew Woll, AHHlstant to S&muel 
Qompera as Chairman of the Commltteo oa 
Labor of the Advisory CommlHBlon of the 
Council o( National Dafense, before the Boi' 
ton Conference on HousinK. December, 191S. 



— Datinukted br John Z. White, ChlcaKo, III. 

IS— It wm Break tbe Honopolr of Ballroai 
BlghU of War* Flp« Lines, Terminals, 
WatOTtronta, Stoekjards, and Fubllo 
FrancUsefi. 

Railroad rights of way &ad public francblBes 
are usuallr not tbougbt ot aa land titles, but 
tbat la wtaat tbey are. By an act o( aoverelES 
■ntborlty tbey confer rights of control for 
transportation or transmission purposes over 
narrow strips of land at terminals and between 
terminals. The value of these rights of way 
and public franchises are land values and 
will be so treated under the Single Tax. The 
application of this fiscal reform will, according 
to the calculations of Hr. Benjamin C. Marsh, 
■quesze from six to eight billion dollars' worth 
ot "water" or land value out of the rallroada 
alone, while in the case of street car systema, 
telegraph and telephone lines, electric light 
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aad pow«r, waterworks, Btaain beating comtMs- 
IM, etc, from oae-ttalrd to two-tUrdB of their 
preeent llctltloiia espltaUzatlon wUl be ellmi- 
Dated. A ilmiUr effect will Im regletered on 
oorporations controlllns atock/arde, pipe llnea. 
■nd water fronta. 

WaO COI(TKOI.9 THB aTOCKTAIlDSI 

OM af ■ t*lal t BB>eSS,78B bead af Mack TC- 

«tma at all MMkrarta la tkc United Slatea. 

94an8M, •! 7T.3%, arc ncelnd at yarda e*a- 

tMlled Ir ■•■ bUC paeklBS latcFcatsi 

. 8f«<ilQ«rda eoBtnllod tj Um "Blc 



FIT*" peeking eee 
- Stookjpvrda eentrollad bgr kII etlwr 



•nVkcn ne eoMalder thmi tke laada Is ke 
taxed aie aat anlr town bBlldl>K sltea aad 
coal Salda. and tka I^Lrnxmrntlr valaalile land* 
thai He In or near the larxa dtlca or berder 
oni haibon, and tke mlUlona ot acre* at 
vlrslB lanii landa> bat also rallraad rich la- 
at-war. vaat mlDeral reaonreea. ete« tfcan we 

eoaTi alnple nethod ol forclav the band at 
mOBopoIr Is relax Ita hold apfia aataral re- 
aonrecB." — Bolton Hall, In "The Annala of tbe 
American Aoademjr," May, IBIG. 

PART IV 

IV— It WOl Destroy tii« InJurfonB Power of the 
TmstB. 
When it m proposed to remove all tax bur- 
dens from improTsmenta and personal propertr 
— from stocks and bonds, machinery, sky- 



scrai»er office buildings, mills, plants, factories, 
and the like — ^many good folks take fright and 
fear that this will tend to strengthen the auto- 
cratic power of the trusts. On the contrary, it 
will completely dissipate it For trusts do not 
deriTe their influence from commodities that 
are reproducible, but from commodities that 
are NOT reproducible. Their tribute-leyying 

DIFFBRISNCB BBTWBBN LAND AND 

"WBAIiTH 



Tlie older land sets amd the more It tm vaed, 
the more: VAIiUABIii: It beeomes. 

The older "vrealth yets and the more It tm 
lued, the LESS 8 VALUABIjI: It heeomes. 

The following Illustration, typical of all 
other forms of wealth, shows how the old 
Hotel Boylston, at the southeast corner of 
Boylston and Tremont streets, in Boston, 
steadily declined in value, while the land 
on which it stood, at the same time, steadily 
increased in value: 



^luatioa 
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The UOID 
Inoreated in value in tvnity.fl?« 
years nore than threefold 




—Prom **The A B C of Taxation", by C. B. Fille- 
brown, p. 22. 

power is not secured from the ownership of 
the things made by man — capital — ^but from the 
ownership of the things made by nature — 
monopoly — ^mill sites, water fronts, coal, oil, 
gas, timber, mineral resources, and the like, 
together with the products of the legislative 
bodies of states, such as patent and tariff priv- 
ileges, rights of way and public franchises. 
These, and these alone, are the things that 
make trusts bad and dangerous. Concentrate 
the whole burden of taxation upon these mo- 
nopolies and the trusts' strength will not 
grow, but vanish, just as Samson's strength 
vanished with the cutting of his hair. 
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'^f the people really want to destroy tli4 
•o-ealled **tmmimt*' tkey mnet abandon the 
Action of taxing the capital stock* the honds» 
and the working plants of these sreat ciHr- 
poratlons* and apply the whole po-vrer of 
taauitlon to the atonopoUstlc featnre that Is 
the hasis of them alL^ — Oliver R. Trow- 
bridge, "Blsociallsm/' p. S77. 



'Tax the social valae of land and there 
would be no farther need for antl-tmst les^ 
Islatlon or of laws for the control of public 
utlUtles." — Albert J. Nock, In "The American 
Maffasine/' November, 1912. 

<<The Single Tax would be fatal to all the 
trusts and monopolies that depend either on 
land monopoly or some form of unjust tax- 
ation for support. When It Is borne In mSnd 
that under It there w^lll be neither protective 
tariff nor revenue tariff i that there vrlll be. 
no Internal revenue duties; no local or state 
taxes, either direct or Indirect on Industry 
and Its products. It should be easy to see that 
the frusta now^ fostered by one or more of 
these fomts of special prlvHegre wlU have 
lost their po'wcr to monopolise the Industries 
they now control*" — Daniel Klefer, In "The 
Single Tax Review/' January-February, 1915. 

'^Monopoly of landed property Is even the 
basis of monopoly of capital and by the cai^* 
tallsts." — Karl Marx. See his Gotha-plat- 
form letter, reprinted in "The International 
Socialist Review," Chicagro, May, 1908. 



^If we were to tax Mr. Rockefeller up to 
the full value of the oil iprells» Iron mines, 
id rlgrhts-of-way that his company holds 
the fangrs of that trust would be 

."—Bolton Hall, in "The Arena," Oc- 
tober, 1901. . 



**UntUi the Sln«rle Tax makes all of our 
nJneral resources equally available to all the 
community^ thus destroylngr the spe<!lal prollta 
now aecrulnflT to those able to hold land out 
of use, the most oppressive trusts In exis- 
tence will And their way clear to retain their 
power* despite antl-tmst laws. Interstate 
commerce laws, and all the publicity we may 
by law slve their operations." — Jackson H. 
Ralston, In "The Arena," October, 1901. 

''A tax taking for public use all the econe- 
nkle rent of the hard coal lands— lands un- 
worked as well as lands worked— would de- 
stroy the Anthracite Coal Trust . . • Ap- 
ply such a tax to the Steel Trust, to the Oil 
Trust* to the Lumber Trust, to the Salt Trust, 
to the Borax Trust, to the hundred and one 
grmnt Industrial combinations and they would 
so to pieces In the same fashion as the Coal 
Trust would." — ^Henry George, Jr., "The Men- 
ace of Privilege," pp. 389-391. 

''There could be no oppressive organisation 
of capital Cnnder the Single Tax] because 
capital ^rould have no prlvtlcflEcs." — Tom L. 

Johnson, "My Story," p. 155. 
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20— It WIU Free Competitlott In bidiulry. 

The restraint of trade* the commercial han- 
dicaps, and the "Jug-handled competition" from 
which all honest industry constantly suffers, 
and which are the fundamental causes of prac- 
tically eTery business failure, are the inevitable 
results of monopoly and special privilege. As 
these monopolies and special privileges will 
be removed when land values exclusively are 
taxed, it goes without saying that capital and 
labor will be liberated from the bonds which 
now shackle them, and free competition — ^the 
"life of trade" — will be permanently restored 
to its own. 

<<It la only by the •ubstltntlon of tbe Sliiflrle 
Tax OB land values for all other rate* and 
taxes that trade and Indnatry ean roaUy be 
set free." — John B. Mlddleton, in "The West- 
minster Review," June, 1907. 

*The SlnflTle Tax« by deetroylns land aton* 
opoly, the basic and most danareroas form of 
special priTilesc* restores free competition to 
a condition of full Titality* ffiTin«r to every 
worker the freedom charaeterlatie of primi- 
tive and pioneer conditions of production, 
^rhile increasinir his powers to prodace and 
his share of the common product by the enor- 
mous advantages arained throuarh uiodem ma- 
chinery, intensive larare scale production, ex- 
pert supervision and the uiost efflcient di- 
vision of labor and specialisation in the 
direction of the expenditure of eneriry*''— 
James F. Morton, Jr., in "The Single Tax 
Year Book," p. 233. 

<<Sinfl;le Tax seems to me to be the basic 
refonu of all| the shattering of the fetters of 
tradition) the destruction of every obstacle 
that stands betireen man and the earth upon 
which he must llvei the release of the inert 
and unused forces of hunum labor t the death- 
knell of unnatural speculation* and» for the 
nrst time in the history of the world* the 
enterinar wedse of the irresistible pow^er of 
actual freedom." — Benjamin F. Lindas, in 
"The Single Tax Review," May-June, 1917. 

21— It Wfll Eliminate Mnltl-MnUonalres and 
Sweep Away Oyergrown Fortunes* 

Socialists and other radicals, when asked to 
name the underlying cause of large fortunes, 
inyariahly answer — capital. Why is this? EM- 
dently, it is due simply to a failure to recognise 
the essential difference between "capital" and 
"monopoly" — in other words, the failure to dis- 
tinguish properly between what is really 
"capital'' and what is mere "capitalization." 
Take the United States Steel Corporation, for 
example. This corporation has a capitalization 
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of some $1,500,000,000. Bat this colossal cap- 
italization Is not based on the earning power 
of Its pure capital — ^Its great furnaces, rolling 
mills, ships, docks, etc., — ^for these, all com- 
bined, are not worth more than $300,000,000 or 
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$400,000,000; It Is based on the earning poww 
of the monopolies It owns— on its immense 
coal, timber, and ore lands, its water fronts, 
railroad sites, together with Its numerooa 
tariff and patent privileges. Or take the Stand- 
ard Oil Company as another illustration. The 
market yalue of the stocks of the yarious com- 
panies included in this great octupus, on April 
1, 1917, was $2,154,482,627. But only a small 
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part of this enormous sum really represented 
capital. The major portion represented merely 
the power to appropriate the fruits of other 
men's toll — ^in short, monopoly. The same 
holds true of every other Industry, whether 
mining, lumbering, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, communication, or exchange. It is not 
the ownership of capital itself, that is respon* 
Bible for over-grown fortunes, but monopoly, 
or land values. Throw the entire burden of 
taxation on these land values, and the great 
fortunes will be laid in the dust 



**U the slse of f<»rtiuies to taken Into 
oovnt, it wUl be fo«md tliat perhaps M% ef 
the total Talvea repreaeated by tlieae mtlllo*- 
alre fortimea la dve to thoae InTeatmeBta 
claaaed aa land Talnea and natural monopo- 
lies, and to competltlTe Indnatrlea aided by 
•neb monopolies." — Prof. John R. Commons, 
•The Distribution of Wealth," p. 263. 

**AXk tbe unwieldy fortunes, and all wblcb 
kaTO bad an undesirable orlifln, owe tbelr 
existence to some form of monopoly, vrblA 
could not bave existed under tbe natural sys* 
tem of taxation.*' — Thomas Q. Shearman, "Na- 
tural Taxation," p. 211. 

'^n^boever examines sucb larye fortunes 
wbether tbey are those of territorial nukg- 
nates, as tbe Duke of 'Westminster and Bed* 
ford, tbe Barl of Durbam, tbe Margate of 
Bute, or tbe Astor family i or wbetber tbey 
are tbose of commercial and Industrial wamm^ 
nates, as tbe Rotbscbllds, Rockefelleni« 
Goulds, Vanderbllts, and other s can see at 
once tbat tbey mainly consist, not of real 
urealtby but of tbe Talue of monopoly rl^bts.** 
— Max Hirsch, "Democracy Versus Socialism/' 
p» 898. ' 

<<Wben you InTcstlsmte tbe source of tbo 
Incomes [of capltallstsj, tbelr 'capital' proTca 
to be nearly all land.** — ^Louis F. Post, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, in "The Taxation 
of Land Values," Note 86. 

'fTbe cblef sources of tbe enormous Indl* 
▼Idual wealtb In tbls country are tbese tbreei 
Land, natural forces, state franeblses. Tbe 
multl*mllllonalrea ba-ve accumulated tbelr 
mnltl-ndlllons, not chiefly as a product of 
tbelr o'wn Industry! tbey baire accumulated 
them by irettlna; possession and control of 
tbe land and Its contents, tbe natural forces 
of tbe world, and tbe franeblses wblcb tbe 
state bas created." — Dr. Lyman Abbott, "The 
Industrial Problem," pp. 140, 141. 

22— It Wm Insure a Just Distrlbntlon of 

Wealth. 

Not merely, howeyer, will the Single Tax 
out down the incomes of the predatory rich; 
it will give to all who produce, or who render 
a service to mankind, the full fruits of their 
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toiL Thin will be more clearly Been IT we eon- 
elder for a* moment tbe foctore of production 
and dlBtrlbntlon as they are recognized In 
political economy. Three things, say econo- 
mists, are required to produce wealth — land, 
labor, and capital. Land, of course, refers to 
nature, the whole material unlyerse — oceans, 
lakes, agricultural soil, coal deposits, mineral 
beds, forests, urban ground, waterfalls, rail- 
road sites, etc. Labor refers to human exer- 
tion, and capital again, simply to the "tools 
of production," or to that part of wealth which 
Is used to produce more wealth. 

Three things, also, divide the wealth pro- 
duced — ^rent, wages, and interest Rent Is that 
part of the wealth produced which goes to the 
landowner for the use of the land; wages, that 
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part of the wealth produced which goes to the 
laborer for serylces performed; and Interest, 
that part of the wealth produced which goes 
to the capitalist for the service of capital. 

Now the tendency of material progress (and 
by material progress we mean increase of 
population. Improvements in the arts of pro- 
duction and exchange — discoveries, inventions, 
scientific knowledge, etc.). Is always to In- 
crease the tribute of the landowners; never 
to Increase the earnings of the capitalists and 
laborers. It Is never to advance proportion- 
ately either wages or interest, but always to 
advance rent, to raise the value of land. Thus 
agricultural land— that owned by speculators 
as well as that owned by farmers — ^has, In 300 
years, under the Influence of material progress, 
risen from to more than $38,000,000,000; coal, 
oil, gas, and all mineral deposits from to 
more than $27,000,000,000; forests from to 
more than $6,000,000,000; railroad rights of 
way and public franchises from to more 
than $15,000,000,000; and town and city lots 
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from to more than $40,000,000,000— in short, 
all land has, within this period of time, risen 
from to a grand total of approximately $125,- 
000,000,000! Upon this gigantic snm the land- 

THS: DISTRIBUTION OF LAND VALUBS 
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owning classes are now collecting a rent vari- 
ously estimated at from $4,000,000,000 to $6,- 
000,000,000 a year, aboye all taxes! 

This unsocial tendency the Single Tax will 
stop. No longer will the non-producers gain 
at the expense of the producers, but the pro- 
ducers will gain at the expense of the non- 
producers. By taking the economic rent away 
from the landowners and turning it, ih lieu 
of taxation, into the treasury of the state, the 
capitalists and laborers will receive in the 
future all that they are rightly entitled to 
receive — the full advantages of material prog- 
ress, the complete benefits of advancing civil- 
ization. 




''Bw^rj ImproTement in the eireummtmmeem 
of tlie motimty teada either directly er Indl- 
reetly to rmlae the real rent of land, to in- 
ereaae tlie veal ivealtli of the landlord, hla 
power of pvrehaslag the labour or the pro* 
dnee of the laboar of the people.** — ^Dr. Adam 
Smith, *'Wealth of Nations/' Book I, Chap. XI. 

'The ordinary prosresa of society which 
inereaaes In wealth Is at all times tending 
to ansntent the Incoates of landlords! to glTO 
them a greater amount of the wealth of the 
community Independently of any trouble or 
outlay Incurred by themselTos. They srow 
richer as It irere. In their sleepy without 
ivorking, risking, or economising.'*-— John 
Stuart Mill, "Principles of Political Bconomy." 
Book V, Chap. II, Sec. 6. 

<The larse additions to the wealth of the 
country [SSufflandJ has ffone neither to profits 
nor to waves, nor yet to the public at larse, 
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but to ftWttll a tumA ever srowlMir eves wMl* 
Its pvopitetova ■I cep ■ the ve«t roll of tho 
mm mmtm of tho •oil.'* — J. B. Cairneo, "Some 
Principles of Political Bconomy Newly Bz- 
Doiinde4." 

'tOwmry penaaneiit ImproTOBkoat of the soli* 
efveiT railway aad road, every bottiiitint la 
tho g e a e r al eoaditloa of eoclety* every facil- 
ity fflTOB to productlony every etlmalaa enp* 
piled to eoaaaoiptloBv raleee reatto** — ^Prof. 

Thorold Roffers, "Six Centuries of Work and 
Wares." 

28— It WUl Lower the Cost of Llring. 

How will the taxation of land yalues lower 
the cost of llYing? In several ways: 

(1) Production will be enormously increased. 
Natural resources of all kinds being ayailable 
on every side and capital easier to secure, the 
output of food, clothing, and shelter will be 
vastly greater than it is today. 

(2) The consumer will be relieved of the 
payment of all taxes on the products of in- 
dustry. Under our present system, as business 
men and economists well know, the "ultimate 
consumer" must always pay, in the price of the 
goods or services he buys, for all taxes levied 
upon working capital in any of its forms, 
whether in the shape of depots, rolling stock, 
elevators, ships, machinery, factories, office 
buildings, or warehouses, and whether owned 
by railroads, transmission companies, miners, 
lumbermen, manufacturers, wholesalers, or re- 
tailers. 

(3) The private tribute collected by cor- 
porations from consumers as a result of the 
taxes levied upon business will be stopped. 
Take, for example, the excess-profits tax. This 
tax, in 1919, yielded the government over 
$2,000,000,000 of revenue. But for the $2,000,- 
000,000 that the government got, from $5,000,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000 more, according to 
various estimates, were taken from the con- 
sumers in higher prices of goods. Chairman 
William B. Colver of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in an address delivered before the 
National Wholesale Dry Ooods Association in 
New York (January, 1920) said: 

"The excess-profit tax, in my opinion, is one 
of the cornerstones of the present unhealthy and 
intolerable price structure in this country. The 
excess-profits tax is passed on and multiplied 
until about four or five dollars is taken out of 
your pocket, my pocket, and the pocket of the 
man on the street for every dollar that finally 
gets to the public treasury." 

The same profiteering is true in the case 

of the indirect taxes — ^particularly the tarlft 

duties. For every dollar that the tariff puts 
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Into the national treasury, a great many more 

dollars are taken away from the public and 

placed into priyate hands. Mr. Lee Francis 

Liybarger in his illuminating work, "The 

Tariff/' (Chap. XVII. p. 66) says: 

"Taking the entire Payne-Aldrich Tariff it 
would be a safe estimate to say that for every 
dollar it gives the government it puts seven 
dollars into private hands. Every year our 
government — under our direction — in order to 
raise 1300,000,000 for itself, takes out of our 
pockets something like eight times that amount 
—or 12,400,000,000." 

All told, therefore, from two hundred to five 
hundred dollars a year would be a moderate 
estimate of the average amount that each 
family in the nation will gain in lower prices 
by the deflection of all taxes from the products 
of industry to the value of land. 



«<Tke mbolltloB of ladlreet taxes and m*M- 
•••ly ehwrge* wovld add from 9100 to 9900 
• year to ihm porchaslng power of eack tmrnt^ 
Oy. Tho price of cMBitodltleo would fall to 
thim oztent. But tkte to not all. Tko aboU- 
tlOB of all taxoo «poa ko«soo» bnlldlmsa, aad 
thlBgo wlUeh labor prodaccs woald still f«r- 
tbor rednoo tbo ooot of Uvins. It would 
cbeapen tbo coot of cTCiytblas coasuaMd. 
For taxes upon labor products arc sblfted on 
from tbo producer to tbo cousuuicr until tbcy 
aro ftnaUy lodged witb bim wbo buys. Witb 
tbese taxes aboUsbed prices would still fur- 
tber UdM/' — ^Frederic C. Howe, Ex-Com- 
mlssioner of Immigration, in ''Privilege and 
Democracy in America," p. 277. 



^A tax on tbc monopoly value of land can 
not be sbiftcd • • • Competition* tbcre- 
fore^ beginning at tbc source of production 
niust beneflcially affect tbc laborer, raise bto 
vmsc* loYTcr tbe cost of commodities* and re* 
move tbe irregularities in tbe distribution of 
wealtb." — ^Francis Nellson, "The Old Free- 
dom", p. 171. 



24—It Will R^ace the Bent of Land. 

Another way in which the taxation of land 
values exclusiyely will lower the cost of living 
is by reducing the rent of land. The present 
rent is too high. It Is fictitious. It is the 
inevitable consequence of land speculation — 
the inevitable result of holding desirable land 
out of use. Since the application of the Single 
Tax will make unprofitable the monopolization 
of vacant land, and further since this vacant 
land now exceeds both in country and city, 
the amount which is in actual use, we may 
safely expect, under this reform, to see the 
rent of all ground considerably reduced. 
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TAKHtG IT ALL 



—From The Cblcagro Dally News. 

Tke direct teBdeaer of (land Talne) laxa. 
tloB la lo break down land Bi<HUt9»lj, a>d 
tkna ta rednce reata."— Lewis H. Berena. 
'Toward the Light," p. 146. 

"A Ux BpOB the Talne of bare Ia>d-(«ma, 
Incapectlre •< ImproTemeBta, . . , tenda ta 
deereaac the rental valaea at all IBBd-fonns." 

— Oliver R. TrowbrldEe, "BlsoclallBm," p. 
2Se. 

"The (azntlaB ot land vatnea wilt have tba 
tMtct ot rednclBB the rent paid for the oaa 
at land. There will be competition nmons 
the "owBoa" of altea rather than amons- the 
UMia of altea/' — W. Chapman Wrigbt, In 
"The Westmlnstar Review," Mnroh, 1»02. 

ti—lt Will Stop the TrafBc in SpecnUtlre Land 
Talnes and Tmnendonslr Increase tbe De- 
mand for Qie FrodDcts of Labor. 

It la a common belief among the large m&- 
)orIt]^ of men that the presence ot land In the 
market — that la to a&j, the habitual buying and 
selling of land ralues, whether mineral, timber, 
waterpower, agricultural, urban, or public 
tranchlae — Is not detrimental to the interesta 
ot producers — is. In tact, a "good thing." A 
more terrible mistake has never been made. 
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For of all the factors injurious to the pro- 
ducers as such, that of the traffic in land val- 
ues is the most destructive. The reason is sim- 
ple. When men huy speculative land values 
they furnish employment to no one, for land is 
a creation of nature. It does not have to be 
produced. When men buy other things than 
land, such as food, clothing, shelter, luxuries 
or conveniences of any kind, they furnish em- 
ployment, in varying degrees, to every laborer 
in the country. For unlike land, these things 
must be made by labor before they can exist 
Now, since "men cannot keep their cake 
and eat it too," it is clear that the higher the 
price of the land they buy, the less they will 
have to spend for the products of labor, while 
conversely, the lower the price of the land 
they purchase, the more they will have to 
spend for such products. It follows, therefore, 
that if the selling value of land is greatly re- 
duced by the Single Tax method, if land be 
made cheap to men so there is no necessity for 
them to pay great sums for it, they will not 
merely enjoy many more of the comforts and 
luxuries of life, but the demand for consump- 
tion will be tremendously increased. How 
much larger a market for goods than already 
exists, will thus be created, can only be im- 
agined. The total amount of land of all kinds 
now sold in the United States each year, aver- 
ages, according to the best of estimates, fully 
$8,000,000,000 a year. Reducing this by no 
more than one-half and the new market that 
will spring into existence from this source 
alone will be equal to thirteen times the value 
of all the goods sold to the countries of Asia in 
1914; twelve times the value of all the goods 
sold to the countries of South America; or 
equal to the value of all the goods exported to 
all the countries of Europe in the same year. 



TAX VTESW9 OF THRBB GREAT AMBRICAN 
LABOR liBADBRS 



<<Tke SlBsle Tax to the only thing that hiui 
In It the fliuil soliitloii of our industrial prob* 
lems. It to the only thlasr that will fflve the 
w^orklns man a chaBce» and to Ijabor* Its 
own.** — Prank P. Walsh, Former Joint Chair- 
man with William H. Taft of the National 
War Labor Board, in an Address in Labor 
Temple, Kansas City, Mo., November 6, 1912. 

<<I believe in the Single Tax. I eonnt it a 
irreat privilege to have been a friend of 
Henry Cieoripe and to have been one of thoae 
vrho helped to make him nndemtood in Nevr 
York and etoewhere." — Samuel Gompers, 
President American Federation of Labor, in 
an Address at San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 1, 1913. 
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•<Wlt]i the SlBffle Tax folly rcaUacd, thei 
YTOold be BO more possibility of subjusatlas 
labor and inoBopoll>lnff bnsliieva irltk paper 
a st e e atentat than of holdlas back th9 waters 
of Niagara wltb a paper daaa." — ^Louis F. 
Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, in "Ethics 
of Democracy," Part IV, p. 141. 

2e— It Wm Settle lor AU Time the Perplexing 
Problem of Markets. 

Not only, however, will the eliminatioii of 
speculative land values — from public franchises 
and city lots to agricultural ground and timber 
rights, — prodigiously enlarge the demand for 
consumption, but the greatly reduced prices 
that will result from the Single Tax, will oper- 
ate in the same way. Think what an increase in 
purchasing power, resulting from no taxes and 
lesser rent, and amounting at least to $300 per 
family each year, means to the people. More 
and better food, more and finer clothing, more 
and bigger houses to live in, more comforts 
and luxuries, more trips to the mountains or 
the sea shore, more of everything that makes 
life worth living. Every rural district and 
metropolitan center will see consumers crowd- 
ing the retail houses. The retail houses, ex- 
hausted of stock, will rush the wholesale mer- 
chants; the wholesale merchants, the manu- 
facturers; the manufacturers, the miners, the 
lumbermen, the fishermen, and the farmers. 
Every wheel of industry will be called into 
play. Eivery producer — from railroad president 
to messenger boy — ^will be stimulated to activ- 
ity. No longer therefore will the supply of 
goods exceed the demand, but the demand for 
goods will exceed the supply. 

Nor is there the least danger that this con- 
dition will cease until all human wants have 
been satisfied. For so long as economic rent 
is taken for public purposes and the fruits of 
industry remain untaxed, the purchasing ability 
that will be given to consumers from the very- 
first, will not diminish, but grow. ESvery in- 
crease in productive power will further reduce 
prices, while land and fictitious stock specula- 
tion at the same time will remain lifeless. 

•The adoption of the principle of the taxa- 
tion of land values offers, I believe, the only 
means of revlvlnsr trade, the only means of 
placing Industry on a sovnd, honest and per- 
manent footlns.** — Arthur Withy, in '*Tho 
Westminster Review," June, 1895. 



<<The Slnirle Tax ironld slve all men 
approximately eavAl ehanee to earn a living 
and It Is the only remedy yet proposed that 
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fs at all likely to do •o.*' — T. Scanlon, in "Tho 
Westminster Review/' December, 1906. 



<<BlfeetlTo dentamd for iroods would [midor 
the Single Tax] always exceed the oatpnt.**— 

Tom Ih Johnson, '*My Story/' p. 165. 

PART V 

• • • 

27— It Will Eliminate Inyalnntarx Unemploj- 

ment 

With the effective demand for the products 
and services of labor constantly outstripping 
the supply, and further, with natural opportu- 
nities open to whoever desires to use them, 
there can be no such thing as involuntary 
unemployment. 

<<For the fliwt two hundred years of Its 
settlement the United States had no tramp 
at the edse of starvation. Is It poMlble f oi 
us to reeonstmet the eeonomle eondltlons 
which existed darlnsr these first two hundred 
years? It seem* to me that It Is. . . • 
Flfty*five per eent of the arahle lands are 
at present held oat of noe. • . . Any system 
of taxation whereby land valves were taxed 
to anch an extent that It would be unprofit- 
able to keep theaa unused would brlnsr about 
this desirable condition.*' — William C. Oorgras, 
Surgeon-General, U. S. A., [Ret.] in "The Con- 
structive Quarterly/' June, 1916. 

<<The taxation of land values would tre- 
mendously Increase the denaand for labor. 
Thla Increase In the demand ivould have the 
•ame effect upon wases as a decrease In the 
supply. All of the land In the country would 
seek tenants and workers. Mines would 
have to be operated to meet the burdens of 
taxation. So would city sites. So would 
fanns. Almost Inunedlately aten would be 
masters of the situation. The ivasre-eamer 
would find his nominal wasea sreatly In* 
creased, and the price of all the necessities 
of life correspondingly diminished.'' — Fred- 
eric C. Howe, Ex-Commissioner of Immisrra- 

tion. "Privilege and Democracy in America," 
p. 281. 

2a— It Will Raise the True Wages of LalKH*. 

The price of labor, like the price of every- 
thing else — ^wheat, corn, Iron, etc. — ^is deter- 
mined by the law of supply and demand. When 
labor is scarce, wages are high; when labor 
Is plentiful, wages are low. Since the Single 
Tax will bring about a permanent condition of 
more Jobs than men, instead of as now, less 
Jobs than men, wages will not merely rise 
above their present low level, but they will 
stay there. How high wages will go, competi- 
tion, of course, only can determine. The limit 
will not be reached, however, until the full 
value of the goods produced, or services ren- 
dered, has been approached. 
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<<Under the Sinsle Tax Jobs would be hniit- 
ing for meiiy Instead of men hnntlngr for Jobii. 
Tbe Inevitable effect of tbat would be the 
diflbandntent of the army of unemployed, In- 
penden4!e of workmen." — Louis F. Post, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, "Ethics of De- 
mocracy," p. 139. 

<^he Slnsrle Tax . . . will at once place 
employers and employees on terms of equality, 
and enable the Yrorkers to demand good 
Trtkgtm and to refuse bad wragem, and thus 
establish perfectly equality of opportunity 
and absolute Justlise for all." — Arthur H. 
Weller, in "The Westminster Review," No- 
vember, 1908. 




''A tax on land values 'will open up land 
freely to airHcnltural production In all its 
branehe*, assuring grreatly 'widened oppor- 
tunities of employment, higher wagres, and re- 
duced cost of llvlns." — R. L. Outhwaite, 
Member Parliament, Enfirland, in "Land 
Values," (London), December, 1916. 

THE TRUE ROAD TO HIGHER WAGES 

OH industry 
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89— It Will Dispense With the Need of Labor 
Orgranlzattons; Abolish Strikes^ Lockouts, 
Boycotts, Blots, and Massacres In Industry. 

There is nothing mysterions about labor 
unions, or strikes, or boycotts, or industrial 
wars. Their origin is perfectly clear. They 
are the inevitable result of economic injustice 
— of wages insufficient to maintain a decent 
standard of life, of excessive hours of toil, of 
needless occupational risks, and of the ruth- 
less exploitation of labor by monopoly and spe- 
cial privilege. Under the Single Tax, however, 
these conditions will pass away. Not merely 
will the cost of living be lower and employment 
far more abundant, but wages will be higher, 
will be equal to the full value of the work per- 
formed. There will thus be no occasion for men 
to strike for higher pay or shorter hours of toil, 
or to exercise violence in any way In securing 
economic Justice. For If men are dissat- 
isfied with the terms and conditions of one 
employer they can easily and quickly go to 
another. Or, if working for others does not ap- 
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peal to them, then, natural opportunities being 
equally free to all, they can conveniently em- 
ploy themselves. The oppressive power of 
"capitalism," therefore, will be gone. Labor 
will be master of the situation. And with la- 
bor ruling supreme in the realm of industry, 
strikes, lockouts, boycotts, riots, and industrial 
warfare, will pass into history. 

<<l^tth the release of all indnstry from tax- 
ation . . • aach an era of arcneral pros- 
perity and active enterprise fronld ensue that 
there fronld be plenty of employment for all 
and strikes and lockouts 'vronld cease."^ 
Charles E. Benton, in "The American Journal 
of Politics," April, 1893. 

'There could be no eoerclve labor unions 
[under the Single Tax] because every vrorker 
would be his own all-suffldent union.** — Tom 

L. Johnson, "My Story," p. 155. 

**lt economic rent vrere appropriated by 
taxation, there vrould be no occasion for 
trade unions, and vrorklnc men vronld no 
longrer be required In self-defense to subaftlt 
to the tyranny of labor orsanlaatlona, . . • 
'Walking delegates, strikes and boycotts* 
would be unheard of.'* — Henry F. Ringr, "The 
Problem of the Unemployed," p. 237. 

^American laborers 'would then think no 
nftore of oraranlalnc asalnst 'capital,' as Priv- 
ilege is mistakenly ealled, than they would 
think of orflTftnialns asalnst a race of men 
Yrhose only reewrds are a fevr scattered rutno 
and picture vrritlnss engrraved on fragm&ents 
of stone. Strikes and lockouts, sweeping en- 
Jolnlns orders and the glisten of bayonets in 
industrial affairs vrould belong to a past and 
forgotten a^e." — Henry Oeorgre, Jr., "The 
Menace of Privilege," p. 412. 

'The so-called conflict between eapltal and 
labor is at bottom a conflict between capital 
and labor on the one hand and the ovrners 
of opportunities on the other." — Prof. John 
R. Commons, "The Distribution of Wealth/* 
p. 249. 

^Nothinsr eise [than the Single Tax] is 
needed to acomplish the enuinclpatlon of the 
workers and all schemes for orgranlBlnfir per- 
sons and thlnga in 'which the soul of the 
Socialist dellfirhts are. Insofar as they restrict 
individual liberty, unnecessary and mis- 
chievous." — Arthur H. Wheeler .In "The West- 
minster Revie-w/' November, 1908. 

''Tax the social value of land and . • . 
there 'would be no need for labor leerlslation, 
for if the land Is kept In competition for 
labor in a free market, as under natural tax- 
ation it 'would Inevitably be^ 'wagres, hours, 
and conditions of labor 'would regrulate them- 
selves automatically." — Albert J. Nock, In 
"The American Magazine/' November, 1912. 
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80— It Wm Check the Growth of Syndicalism, 
BolsheTlsBiy Commimlsm, Anarchism, and 
Similar Beyolntionarj' Moyements. 

Like strikes and Tiolent conflicts In industry, 
so are all reyolutlonary movements, such as 
syndicalism, anarchism, and bolshevism, the 
logical fruits of economic injustice, and must 
necessarily disappear when such injustice has 
been remoyed. 



<<Tke Slnsle Tax will do away with the 
Tioleat moTemeats where paesion and bitter* 
aese are threatening the social order, •nch* 
for Instance, a« the I. IV. "W, revolt and the 

lllLe.»»— Robert D. Towne, in "The Aero," No- 
vember, 1917. 

**l am afraid that people will regard what 
I say aa stnpld, bat I mnat say Iti The lead* 
era of the revolutionary movement, as ivell 
. a« the STOvemment offlclala, are not doinar the 
only thins that vronld pacify the people at 
once. AiM the only thins that vronld pacify 
the people novr is the introdnetion of the sys* 
tern of Henry Georare." — Count Leo N. Tol- 
stoy, Russia. Quoted by Herman Bernstein 
In the "New York Times." July 20, 1908. 

<<The truth In the Single Tax doctrine is 
ivorth f oUovrinflT. It is ivorth livins for, and 
if need be, dyins for. It is a truth that will 
make men free. It ^rill make them Inde* 
pendent. It ivill make them lords of their 
ovm destinies, masters of their ovm f ortunes.'* 
— Warren Worth Bailey, Ex-Congrressman 
from Pennsylvania, in an Address Before the 
42nd Annual Conference on Charities and Cor- 
rections, Baltimore, Md., May 15, 1916. 

81-.It Will Clear the Channels of the Monetary 

System. 

Strange though it may appear, the remoyal 
of all taxation from banks, banking equipment, 
money, and all instruments of credit, will do 
more to settle the currency question in the 
United States than any other act which is a 
legislative possibility. For money is to com- 
merce and industry what blood is to the human 
body. If its freest circulation is retarded or 
restricted, industry will suffer just as the 
human body will suffer when the flow of 
blood is shut off. 

Now, the effect of the taxation of banks and 
money is like the effect of the taxation of 
every other product of labor — it tends to make 
banks and money scarce and consequently 
dear. This principle holds good in towns and 
cities as well as anywhere else, but if we would 
see the working of it in all its baldness, we 
must go to the agricultural districts. Here 
the transactions being comparatively small In 
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size and few in number, the legitimate banking 
business is not a get-rich-quick scheme at any 
time, and when heavily taxed by the farmers, as 
it invariably is, it is distinctly unprofitable. 
The result is that an incorporated bank in the 
rural communities, capable of lending money 
profitably to the farmers at from 3 to 8 per 
cent, is rarely found. The further result is 
that farmers wanting credit or loans, are com- 
pelled to appeal to local storekeepers or 
money lenders, who, because of their ineffi- 
ciency, their lack of facilities, and the great 
risk and expense involved in assuming the 
function of bankers, must charge their patrons 
anywhere from 10 to 60 per cent! In the 
southwestern states, for example where legiti- 
mate bankers have never been able to pene- 
trate the rural districts, simply because of the 
crushing taxes imposed upon them by the 
farmers themselves, the Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations, in its investigation 
of agricultural conditions in 1915 (See Final 
Report, p. 129), found: 

"The average interest rate on all farm loans 
is 10 per cent., while small tenants in Texas 
pay 15 per cent or more. In Oklahoma the 
conditions are even worse, in spite of the en- 
actment of laws against usury. Furthermore, 
over 80 per cent, of the tenants are regularly 
in debt to the stores from which they secure 
their supplies, and pay exorbitantly for this 
credit. The average rate of interest on store 
credit is conservatively put at 20 per cent, and 
in many cases as high as 60 per cent." 

Until people abandon the shortsighted policy 
of taxing banks, deposits, notes, mortgages, 
and other instruments of credit and exchange, 
"cheap" and plentiful money is a financial 
impossibility. 

'The adoption of natnmi [Sliisle] taxation 
YTonld solve the Anierlcan currency problem, 
by opening banks of deposit In every nook 
and eomer, free of taxatloni thus glvine to 
every farmer precisely the same faclUtiea for 
exchansTO as are enjoyed by the frealthlest 
merchant or manafactnrer» and maklnsr a 
larve supply of either coin or notes super* 
fluous.'' — Thomas Q. Shearman, "Natural Tax- 
ation/' p. 222. 

S2— It Will Prevent Panics and Industrial 

Depressions. 

"A financial panic," says Henry F. Ring 
("Problem of the Unemployed," p. 97), occurs 
as follows: 

"When, after a period of dull times, one of 
comparative prosperity arises, and many peo- 
ple begin to 'save money,' much of the wealth 
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which thus accumulates is naturally invested 
in land. It goes into city and town lots, and 
farming lands, and into stocks and securities 
based in large part on the ownership of land» 
including the ownership of mineral deposits* 
and the rights-of-way and immensely valuable 
terminals of railroads, and privileges enjoyed 
by public utility companies. Stocks based on 
land begin once more to slowly increase in 
price, as more and more wealth accumulates 
to be invested in something from which ulti- 
mate gain or a permanent revenue can be 
derived. Soon prices begin to advance more 
rapidly. This renders such investments at- 
tractive from a speculative and gambling point 
of view, and prices advance with greater and 
greater rapidity. This stimulates further In- 
vestment and prices advance still more rapidly, 
and go still higher and higher. After awhile 
a speculative craze takes hold of many peo- 
ple, and the prices often reach the point at 
which it Is impossible for employers to reap 
any reward in connection with new enterprises 
upon vacant lands, after payment of prevailing 
rates of interest on the amount required in 
purchasing them. It is invariably the case. 
Just before the "boom" bursts and the panic 
begins, that the natural opportunities for em- 
ployment, such as the vacant farming lands 
referred to as held at one hundred and fifty 
dollars per acre, the unused factory sites, min- 
eral deposits and water fronts, the Idle busi- 
ness and residence lots, all become so dear, 
and so much wealth Is demanded for the mere 
privilege of using them, that capital sees no 
profit in giving employment to labor in con- 
nection with them. Meantime, the laboring 
population is naturally Increasing. Surplus 
labor resulting from such increase can only 
obtain work in connection with these unused 
lands, which are held at prohibitive prices. 
And rents also advance in sympathy with the 
Increase in land values. The householder and 
business man are required to pay more and 
more to the landlord, and the longer the 
"boom" lasts, the higher and higher Is the 
amount of tribute which the land owner de- 
mands. Finally, when the burden upon wealth- 
producing enterprises can be borne no longer, 
when prices charged for wealth-producing op- 
portunities have been so inflated that future 
valuations can be no longer discounted even 

In the mind of the most credulous and optimis- 
tic of speculators, the crash comes. It usually 
comes suddenly, but it may come gradually. 
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Its coming under existing conditions is as inev- 
itable after a period of prosperity as the com- 
ing of winter after summer." 

The moral is plain. Destroy the gambling 
value of natural opportunities so that "booms" 
in real estate and fictitious stocks and bondi 
cannot take place, and recurring panics and 
industrial depressions, will soon be among the 
things that were. 

«There In but one cure for recurring; buiil- 
nemi depreMilon. There Im no other. That 
im the Single Tax— the abolition of all toxeii 
on the employment and produce of labor and 
the taking of economic or arronnd rent for 
the use of the eommnnlty by taxeii levied on 
the Talne of land, IrrenpectlTe of improve- 
ment." — Henry Oeorget "Our Land and Land 
Policy," p. 331. 

83— It Will Remedy the Tariff Problem. 

Under the Single Tax there will be no tariff 
problem to monopolize the attention of legis- 
lators and annoy the people because there will 
be no tariff. The customs houses will be gone. 
Trade will be free. 

<<Wlth the Inauflrnration of this iiystem of 
[Slnflrle] taxation • • • the fallacies of 
Protection ^ivoald cease to charm men's ears 
and disturb their understandlnsr> and true 
Ii*ree Trade* ^ivhlch means freedom to produce 
as vrell as freedom to exchanflre* ^vould neces- 
sarily be established as the only equitable 
policy." — ^Lewis H. Berens, "Toward the 
Light," p. 208. 

84^It Will Remedy the Immigration Problem. 

During the first two hundred years 
of American colonization there was no such 
thing as an immigration problem simply be- 
cause land was cheap, work plentiful, and 
wages always high. The Single Tax will per- 
manently restore these conditions and in doing 
so will necessarily dispose of the immigration 
problem. 

<<The problem of Imn&lgrratlon is not m 
problem of people; it Is a problem of land. 
• . . The Single Tax will solve the land 
problem. And it alone will solve the immi- 
irratlon problem." — Frederic C. Howe, Ex- 
Commissioner of Immigration, in "The Sin- 
gle Tax Year Book," pp. 257, 258. 

85— It Will Stimulate Enormoiisly the Prodne* 

tion of Wealth. 

The destruction of land monopoly, the 
opening up of natural opportunities to capital 
and labor, together with the abolition of all 
taxation upon the fruits of human effort, which 
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now bears down, like a brake on a wheel, upon 
every joint of the industrial mechanism, will 
alone give a tremendous impetus to the pro- 
duction of wealth. But this is not all. More 
important still in enlarging the annual Tolume 
of wealth will be the indirect results of the 
new economic adjustment — ^the elimination of 
strikes, lockouts, and industrial violence; the 
virtual disappearance of robberies, incendiar- 
ism, and other crimes against property now 
committed by the disinherited and oppressed 
masses ; the addition of hundreds of thousands 
of industrial parasites to the national working 
force; the prevention of wholesale sickness 
and disease; the lengthening of the span of 
human life; and especially the much greater 
intelligence, inventiveness, and efficiency of all 
the working people. These, all combined, will 
add a wealth-producing power to labor such 
as the world has never known. 

''By renkoiring taxes from commoditlea, from 
all of the prodactfl of labor and capttal* a 
mlsrhty impakie uroald be stven to the pro« 
dnetlon of wealth.'* — ^L. F. C. Oarvin, Bx-Qov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, in "The Single Tax Re< 
view," January-February, 1917. 

''To abolish the taxation whleh, aetlns and 
reactlnflTf noiir hampen eirery ifrheel of ex- 
ehanse and presaea vpon every fomt of In- 
dnstry» would be like removlnflr an Inunenae 
weigrht from a powerful aprln^. Imbued with 
freah energry, production would atart into 
ne-w llfe» and trade would receive a atlmnlna 
nrhlch would be felt to the remoteat arterlea." 
— Henry George, "Progress and Poverty/* 
Book IX, Chap. I. 

"Everywhere [under the Slng^le Tax| Int- 
provementa and production mrlll be encour- 
aged." — Josiah C. Wedgwood, Member Par- 
liament, England, in "The Westminster Re- 
view," February, 1908. 

The Single Tax would stimulate every 
branch of Industry accept the Induatry of 
holdlnflT vacant land out of uae; thia vrould 

be kllled.''~-Judson Grenell, "The Single Tax." 
p. 3. 

The adoption of natural [Single] taxation 
"would remove all ahachlen from commerce, 
trade, manufacturea, agrrlculture, and Indua- 
try of every kind, crlvlns them a atlmulua 
auch aa they have never iato-wn.** — Thomas G. 
Shearman, "Natural Taxation," p. 223. 

"Taxes on the full monopoly value of land 
must stimulate production, for land not used* 
and land under-used, vrlll be forced by the 
tax Into use." — Francis Neilson, "The Old 
Freedom," p. 171. 

"Hoiv can production be Increased? That 
Is easy. Free the two sources of production. 
"What are those tip^o sources? Land and labor. 
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Get the la>a Into dim. UafeBCC tke held-out 
earth. Retease all the Matnral leaeureea to 
developnent. And remove all taxea npoa all 
thA foTMia of ladnBtF7 neeeaaarr to prodnc- 
t>«B ■ • • There ■■ no other way ef la- 
ereaalns pradDCtloa la the TOlnne that will 
r for the fatare, and oaty la this 



•^he lemo-val ef taxea Iran pradactlve 
htulaeaa aad the laipoaltlaa of taxe* npoa 
the privilege of holdlas land ttUI canae the 
beat D«e of the heat land, heeaaae >ncb pro- 
eednre will brlBK the createat reward. II 
wlU par. It wfU be aonad bnalaeaa. And 
aanad bnalaeaa poller ■■ the oalr poller that 
will develop the createat national atreaKth." 
— Extract from ' 'Un s cram b lad Indus try," a 
pamphlet igaued by Clie Committee ot Manu- 
facturers and Merchants on Federal Taxa- 
- tlon,'' 13*8 AltBeld St., ChlcaKO, 111. 

PART VI 

«— It Win AboUsh InTolantanr Porerty, 

Poverty— that Is to aay INVOLUNTARY and 
UNDESERVED poTerty — cannot exist vhen 
each man la given, not merely every opiwrtu- 



nity to secure steady employment at whatever 
occupation be Is best fitted tot, but also i> 
awarded the full product of lilB tolL 
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—Courtesy of the Newark Evening News. 

■•The purpoae of the Single Tax !■ BBcb 
marc (ban n mere flecal retorm In the netkod 
al talmlag pnbllc revMuei. Wb» tally ap- 
pUed It will abellab land apeCDlatlon tmd 1b- 
valOBlarr povertr." — W. S. U'Ren tn "Ths 
Annals of The American Academy," March. 
19 IG. 

•■PaTCrty can be nbaltshed by destroylBK 
Ita eanac — loBd moBopolr — and the Slnxla 
Tax la the eaal«*t metbad br nfalcb tbla k- 
anlt can be aceompUahcd." — Daniel Klefer, In 
'The Slnsle Tax Review," January -February. 

leie. 

■•Tbat the approprlalion of tbe rental valae 
•f laad to pabUc nacs In the (arm of a tax 
wonld . . . abollsb InToluntair pavertT. 
la clear.'*— The Rev. Edward McQlynn, In Hla 
Doctrinal Statement Preaented to the An- 
tborltles of The Church of Rome. 1891. 

HBaaUhlV aa It [the ainsle Taxi waald. 
not onlr poTerty. bat (he fear of poverty. It 
moat have aneb farther a ad far-reachlns rc- 
•nlta Bpaa tbc higher aad better dcvelop- 
nmt of the race, that from oar prenent Un' 
■ted oatlooh appear too Ideallatlc to be poa- 
afble." — Andrew Bcott, In "The WestmlDHtar 
Rsvlew," October. 1908. 

BOat nnlax laboor aad capital and tax land 
Talaea — we Biaat uatnx trade aad indnatrr 
and tax Inatead moaopolr and prlvllCKea." — 
Edward UcHugh. In "The W^estmlQBter Re- 
view." May, 1907. 

**ro extemlBBte Involnntarr parertn work- 
era at frerr atatlon and et whaterer ocenpa- 
tint BOat aeenre the valnea whieh they ereata 
■Bd prodaee. . . . The ealy eHectlva 



metliod of doing thlu Is to tax. ground rents 
into the pabllc treaniiry and thus relieve tke 
iirorkers of tbe bordeniioiue taxes noinr leirled 
upon them." — F. C. Leubuscher, "Proceedinfirs 
of The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction," p. 536 (1915). 

«The Slngrle Tax eanae la the eanae of 
Ghrlat and of His disinherited brethren. • • • 
It Is the only remedy for InTolnntary por- 
erty." — John Basrot, in "The Westminster 
Review," October, 1909. 

S7— It Will Solre tlie Child Labor Problem. 

involuntary poverty underlies child labor 
Jnst as It underlies all our national Ills."— i 

"Children in Bondage" (p. 274), by Edwin 
Markham, Judsre Ben B. Lindsey, and Oeorge 
Creel. 

<The phenomenon of ehlld labor Is the In- 
evitable accompaniment of loiv ivases» and 
loiv ivaare* result from a condition of land 
monopoly which the Single Tax will destroy.** 

— Joseph Dana Miller, in "The Sinsrle Tax 
Year Book," p. 246. 

$&— It Will stop the Exploitation of Female 

Labor. 

"The entrance of women as wage earners 
into modern factory, mercantile, and other 
mechanical establishments and offices/' says 
the United States Public Health Bulletin, No. 
76 (p. 28), "is a factor ♦ ♦ ♦ largely, if 
not entirely due to economic pressure. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1910, of the 8,000,000 
women ordinarily termed 'women in industry,' 
nearly 37 per cent, or about 3,000,000 are en- 
gaged in various occupations in stores, mills, 
and factories. Practically every investigation 
of the reasons for the entrance of women Into 
industry has shown that their presence in 
Industrial occupations is almost wholly in 
response to the necessity for earning a living. 
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^Sneh questions as vronien eompetlnir 'vHth 
men for employment, shorter honrs of labor, 
equal pay for equal iprork, are but phases of 
the great land question. • • . Settle this 
question and labor everywhere frill reeetre 
Its full reward." — Elisa Stowe Twitchell, In 
"The Arena," October, 1894. 

<frhere win disappear [under the Single 
Taxi child labor, and the labor of nuurled 
women In factories, wrhlle such employment 
for unmarried fromen wrould either be wauoro 
and more shunned or would be carried on 
under greatly Improved conditions. Fathers 
and husbands. In receipt of ample wrages, 
w<ould as little think of sending their wives 
and children Into factories as do the mem^ 
bers of the middle class now| and parents 
wrould not allow their grofrn-up daughters 
to work there except for short hours and In 
the absence of adequate household labor."-— 
Max Hirsch, "Democracy Versus Socialism," 
p. 401. 
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t9— It Will Dispose of the Illitenicj Qnestfon. 

There are 5»516,163 illiterates oyer ten years 
of age in the United States — ^a number prac- 
tically as large as the entire population of 
the six New England states. Purthermore, of 
the 19,693,007 children from five to eighteen 
years of age, actually enrolled in the public 
schools of the nation, a large majority never 
even get out of the lower grades. What is 
the reason? There is but one answer — 
POVERTY. Says the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations (Final Report, p. 12): 

"Statistics show that only one-third of the 
children in our public schools complete the 
grammar school course, and less than 10 per 
cent, finish high school. Those who leave are 
almost entirely the children of the workers, 
who, as soon as they reach working age, are 
thrown, immature, ill-trained, and with no 
practical knowledge, into the complexities of 
industrial life. In each of four industrial 
towns studied by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, more than 75 per cent, of the children quit 
school before reaching the seventh grade." 

<<Two hundred thonsand dollars dedicated 
to the e«tabliihiiieiit of the Single Tax -vronld 
do moro for the hamaB race than 9200,000^000 
directed to the education of Individual mem- 
bers of the community In nrhatever iiray the 
sunt were expended." — Hon. L. F. Garvin. Ex- 
Oovernor of Rhode Island, in "The Arena," 
July, 1906. 

40— It WiU Diminish Crime and Wipe Ont Com- 
mercialized Yiee. 

That numerous types of crime, such as bur- 
glary, larceny, forgery, arson, murder, suicide, 
etc., owe their origin primarily to want and 
the fear of want, and will diminish or dis- 
appear when these ills are eradicated, has long 
been recognized. But the same may be said 
of various kinds of vice — ^particularly prostitu- 
tion. The Senate Vice Committee of the Illi- 
nois Legislature, for instance, reports: 

"First — That poverty is the principal cause, 
direct and indirect, of prostitution. 

''Second — That thousands of girls are driven 
into prostitution because of the sheer inability 
to keep body and soul together on the low 
wages received by them. 

"Third — ^That thousands of girls are forced 
into industrial employment by the low wages 
received by their fathers; that they are sepa- 
rated from proper home influences at an exces- 
sively early age; that they are inadequately 
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schooled and are insufficiently protected; and 
that many of them become recruits for the sys- 
tem of prostitution.' 
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<^lie abolition of all taxation • • • would 
cat more of the tap-root* of poverty* Tlee» 
and aocial nnreat than any other profrrea- 
slve step ^ivhlch I* a legrlslatlve^ poaalblllty.''— - 

Charles T. Root, in "The American City/' 
July, 1913. 

<<When the fall rental value of land la 
taken by taxation • • • the hldeona traflle 
In women* based In almost every ivhlte slave 
case upon the pressure of poverty* will 
cease." — Alfred Bishop Mason, in "The 
Forum," Au^rust, 1914. 

<<The Single Tax will surely put the wom- 
en to a more Independent economic status 
and so far remedy the ivhite slave evil and 
reduce all that measure of prostitution ivhich 
is due to low wasres* s<»cial depression and 
smothered instincts amoni: the workers of 
the land." — Robert D. Towne, in "The Areo," 
November, 1917. 

^f by taklni: economic rent for public 
purposes ^ive release Idle land and at the 
same time enconragre industry by the removal 
of taxes • • • the vice and crime which 
sprinsrs from the slunui a» naturally as dis- 
ease will be checked at their source." — F. W. 
Garrison, in "The Atlantic Monthly," Decem- 
ber, 1913. 

«lVe believe land value taxation ^ivould 
usher in industrial conditions in which ivant 
and the fear of want* poverty and its at- 
tendant evils of vice* disease* and crime* 
would rapidly disappear." — "The Taxation of 
Land Values," p. 17. A Pamphlet Distributed 
by the Joseph Fels Fund Commission and 

sisrned by — 

Lincoln Steffens, 

Jackson H. Ralston, 

Frederic C. Howe, 

George A. BrifirSTS, 

C. H. Insrersoll, 

Daniel Kiefer, 

A. B. DuPont. 

41— It Will Promote Sobriety. 



''The drink habit may be the cause of many 
miseries* but it is* in turn* the effect of other 
and prior miseries. The temperance advo- 
cate* may preach their hearts out over the 
evils of drink* but until the evils that cause 
people to drink are abolished* drink and Its 
evils -will remain." — Jack London, "The Peo- 
ple of the Abyss," p. 305. 

I see in the proposal of Henry Georire to 
appropriate the rent of sronnd by taxation, 
"an effort to establish a principle ivhich, w^hen 
established* w^lll do more to lift humanity 
from the slouch of poverty* crime and mis- 
ery than all elset and in this I recoarniae aa 
one of the arr^atest forces ivorkini: for tem- 
perance and morality." — ^Miss Frances B. Wil- 
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lard, in a Letter to The Chicago Question 
Club, September, 1894. Cited by Oliver R. 
Trowbridgre in "Bisoclalism." Chap. 45. 

'^'Whcn the full rental value of land la 
taken by taxation . . • drunkenness, which la 
eauaed by poverty more often than It causes 
poverty, will cease to defile our civilisation.'' 

— Alfred Bishop Mason, in "The Forum," 
August, 1914. 

''Do lire desire purity and truth Instead of 
corruption and perjury to prevail? Then re- 
peal all taxes on Industry, and let the mo- 
nopolists of land, the source of our living and 
the rlffhtful Inheritance of all, pay taxes In 
proportion to the value of ivhat they nao<- 
nopollse^ then poverty, prostitution. Intern- 
perance, jiwUl soon be amons the thlngrs that 
ivere.*' — Edwin Burgress, Forerunner of Henry 
Georgre, in The Racine Advocate, 1859. 

42— It Will Decrease the Desertion of Wires 

and Infants. 

"If v/age workers," says Judge Henry Neil. 
originator of the Mothers' Pension System, 
"had income sufficient to provide a decent 
house and other necessities, there would be 
few desertions. But low wages force the family 
into little rat-trap habitations. 

"It is unnatural for men to leave their own 
offspring, and when a large number of men 
are committing this unnatural act, we must 
conclude that there is some strong compulsion. 
I have found this compulsion, and as long as 
low wages continue we will have desertions 
and all the courts and Jails in the world will 
not reform the situation." 

<This pnttlngr land out of the reach of 
apecnlatora by takinsr their profits for pub- 
lic expenses and throTrlngr it Into nse by 
nntaxlns all products of toll, soes to the 
root of all present maladies and restores 
the true relation of man to the earth.**-— 
Lona I. Robinson, in "The Arena," October, 
1894. 

43 — ^It Will Check the Increase of Insanity. 

**EiveTY one vrho ponders on the prlniarr 
causes of disease, of tIcc, of alcoholism, of 
feeble-mlndedneas, every one, irho. In other 
vrords, brings his scientific Imagination as 
irell as his scientific hnoirledflre to bear upon 
this problena. Is finally forced Into the con- 
viction that underneath all obvious and Im- 
mediate causes there ilea one grreat, STcneral 
and determinlnflT social cause — Poverty. 
• . . Until recently, poverty yiva» looked upon 
as a divine dispensation— a natural phenom- 
enon, as unavoidable as the tides or the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes. • • • But the ^ivorld 
Is noiir slovrly turning more and more to the 
conviction that the persistence of poverty 
amid abounding: irealth Is due neither to the 
Insufficiency of nature, nor to the Incompe- 
tence of man, but that It Is due to some sub- 
tle and hitherto little recogrnlsed force oper- 
ating irlthln our social system. • • . "What 
this aubtle force Is and hoiv It operates to 
distribute unjustly the grent mass of ^ivealth 
produced, Jiwe believe, has been clearly Indi- 
cated In the iprrltlnflTs of Henry Georgre." 

Victor C. Vaughan, M.D., Ph.D., LLi.D. 
Jacques Loeb, M.D., Ph.D. 
Aristides Agramonte, M.D. 
William T. Councilman, M.D., LKD. 
John Rogers, M.D. 
Frederick Peterson, M.D., Ph.D. 
Albert P. Brubaker, M.D. 
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S. Solis Cohen, M.D. 

S. Adolphus Knopf, M. D. 

Henry Smith Williams, M.D., L..Ii.D. 

Walter Mendelson, M.D. 

Frederic C. Howe, Ph.D. 

Thomas Mott Osborne. 

Georsre Foster Peabody, LLuD. 

Louis F. Post. 

John J. Murphy. 

Charles A. Downer, Ph.D. 

George H. Parker, S.B. 

Charles W. Killam, A.LA. 

Comfort A. Adams, S.B., E.E. 

H. E. Clifford, S.B. 

Arthur T. Safford. 

Lionel S. Marks, M.M.E. 

— From "Two Papers on Public Sanitation 
and the Single Tax," Published by the Single 
Tax Information Bureau, 90 West Street, New 
York City. 

44r~It will stop Oyerwork. 

*Tke present workliiir 4a7» from a pkyst- 
oloiflcal standpoint* im too long, and keep* 
tbe majority of men and ^ivomen In a con- 
ttnnal state of over-fatlflrne. It starts a 
Tlcloos circle* leading to the craving of means 
for deadening fatigue, thus Indndng dninlL- 
enness and other excesses." — Prof. Irving 
Fisher, "National Vitality; Its Wastes and 
Conservation." 

«TVl&en -we learn that the land belongs to 
all of ns» then ^re will be free men— no need 
for labor unions then, no need to legislate to 
keep men and women from wrorklng them- 
selves to death; no need to legislate against 
the -white slave trafflc." — Clarence Darrow. 
Cited by F. C. Leubusher in "Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection" (1915), p. 537. 

45— It Will ImproTe Sanitation. 



1V1LLIAM C. GORGAS ON SANITATION 

(A letter quoted by Dr. Seward W. Williams 
of Chicago, in the "Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association," March, 1916.) 

WAR DEPARTMENT 

Office of the Surgeon-General 

IVashlngton, July 3, 1015. 

Mr. Seward W. Williams, 
6415 Hyde Park Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. W^llllamst 

Tours of June the tw^enty-elghth Is acknow- 
ledged. 

I 'was very thoroughly Impressed In my san- 
itary w^ork ^wlth the evil effects upon the gen- 
eral health of the community vrhlch our pres- 
ent system of taxation causes. In both Cuba 
and Panama, American occupation vras at 
once folloived by a large Increase of w^ages. 
This "was at once follow^ed by very much bet- 
ter living conditions among the poorer class- 
es, and, therefore, very much Improved sani- 
tary conditions. In considering these In- 
stances, I "was Impressed by the fact that lovr 
wages "were due to there not being enough 
Jobs to go around and that, therefore, the 
wage-earners yrere forced to bid against each 
other for these Jobs. I can see that a tax on 
land values would tend to everywhere bring 
the large body of unused lands Into use. This 
wronld furnish abundant Jobs to the Jobless 
and inronld prevent thena from bidding agralnst 
each other for employment, and, therefore, 
have a great tendency to raise w^ages. 

I feel confident that the most Important 
sanitary measure that any community could 
adopt Would be a tax on land values. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. C. GORGAS, 
Surgeon- General TJ. S. Army. 
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•<In the m^tterm «f health, hyirlene, and 
•anitatlon, ure earn not malce much further 
proirress until we tax land values and nntaz 
Induatry and commeree." — Byron W. Holt, in 
"The Popular Science Monthly," April, 1915. 

^An Minee of [Slnslel taxation will do more 
to elean np a slnaA than a aeore of aanltarr 
polleemen." — Frederic C. Howe, Ex-Commis- 
sioner of Immisrration, in "The World's 
Work," December, 1910. 

'<We believe "with Sorseon-C^neral Govsas 
that <the best sanitary- measure la a Slngrle 
Tax on land values)' that the shlftlni: of 
taxes from Industry and enterprise to site 
values -would* almost at one stroke, ellntlnate 
the disease-Infested tenement houses, thus 
rlddlnff every community of Its worst plaffue 
spots." — David Gibson, Publisher "The Ground 
Hoff." Cleveland, Ohio. 

*ni ant a Single Taxer • • • The Single 
Tax iirould be the nteans of brlnfflni: about 
the sanitary conditions I so much desire 
• • • For sanitation Is ntost needed by the 
class of people -who would be most benefited 
by the Slnsle Tax." — William C. Gorsras, Sur- 
Sreon-General, U. S. A. (Ret.), in an Address 
at Cincinnati, O., September 28, 1914. 

4d— It Will Reduce to a Hlnimiiiii Sickness and 

Disease. 

<nve have continually 3,000,000 people <m 
the sick list and at least one-half of this 
slekness Is preventable." — ^Dr. Harry F. Ward, 
in "The Social Creed of the Churches." 



«Undev the Single Tax • . . we could 
hope to Induce the public to spend enouarh 
of Ita own to provide as -we have never 
done yet for really adequate hospltala and 
dispensaries I for the suppression of dust and 
other public nuisances i f<Mr better water and 
seiveraire systenuii for better houslnar Inspecr 
tloni for better a&lllL and pro-vlslon Inspec- 
tion, and many other things "w^e have to do 
so Inadequately, because we simply cannot 
noifr find the money mrlth which to prevent 
disease and to preserve health and save life." 
Prof. li. J. Johnson, in **The American Journal 
of Public Health," June, 1914. 

<<Tax va<»nt land equally with adjolnlni: 
land put to -wise use, and remove taxes from 
the Improvements ntade by the farmer, 
builder, manufacturer, miner, etc., and you 
Trill revolutionise not only Industry, but 
health. Rents will fall, the profits of the 
farmer, the manufacturer and the merchant, 
the erases of the -workn&an, -will alike In- 
crease." — Dr. Solomon Solis Cohen, Phila* 
delphia. Pa. Quoted by Dr. Seward W. Wil- 
liams in the "Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association," March, 1916. 

47~It Will Encourage Marriage and Cbeck the 

Birerce EyiL 

Up to the time of the War of 1812 practically 
every marriageable man in America had a wife, 
and every marriageable woman had a husband. 

Today there are more than 11,000,000 mar- 

• 
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rlaKeable men In America without wlvea, and 
mora than 10,000,000 ' maTrlageBbU womea 
without huBbasds. 

In 1870 the number of divorces Id tbls 
country amounted to 28 per thousand ol popu- 
lation; In 1900, to 73 per thouBand. Today the 
number Is higher jot, and is last rising. 

To many students of sociology these tenden- 
cies toward racial degeneration seem rery per- 
plexing. But there la nothing really periilexlng 



— Prom The Chicago Dally News. 

about ttem. Tliey are the logical fruits of In- 
creasing economic pressure and of nothing 
else. The great historian, Henry Thomas 
Buckle, pointed this out more than fifty years 
ago. In his "History ot ClTlllzation in Eng* 
land" (VoL I., Chap. I), he saya: 

"It Is now known that marriages bear a 
fixed and definite relation to the price of corn; 
and in England the experience of a century 
has proved that, inatead of having any connec- 
tion with personal feelings, they are simply 
regulated by the average earnings of the great 
mass of the people; so tbat thta immense social 
Rud religious Institution Is not only swayed, 
but la completely controlled by the price of 
food and by the rate of wages." 

When public revenue burdens upon irdustrial 
activities have been discontinued and monopoly 
exterminated, so that a man can maintain a 
wife and family In a manner compatible with 
the existing standard of life, then the rate of 
marriage and divorce will return to normal. 
Bnt not before. 

■^he SiBKle Tax In (or mail u nan, be- 
■towlBK upon BTcrr one Ibc hlsbeat t:\tt — 
oypartBBltT- to Uve haneBt, cleanly, aelt-la- 
depudcati live*, ncltber entaaKletl on the one 
aide In n nwah ot oppRulan nhlck tke 
heart abhvnt. Bor on the other entiriled br 
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^Thm Steele TmjL Is not a aatlonal plifl^ 
pby of llfe» but an tetenuitloBal and vrorM* 
wMe pklloaophy of life. Siasle TasEeni are 
tettltes for aalTeraal and eqval freedons-* 
frii i i diM to lire* to aftataaUy kelp In a commom 
k— lanttyt to prodnce* to a«pire» and to sain 
tko klckeot and ke«t of kmnan asplratlona.*^ 
— B. Stillman Doubleday in "The Singrle Tax 
Review/' Noyember-December, 1918. 

<Tke flinsle Tax frill restore to every ckUd 
kom npoa tkla planet* not only Its Crod-irlven 
klrtk rlffkt In tbe land* knt aUo wlU rive to 
It a rlffktfnl akare In tkat rlek Inkerltanee 
front tke past* of wealtk* of knovrledse* 
•elenee* art* virtne* and rellrlon." — Eliza 
Stowe Twitchell. ''Bconomic Principles." p. 
S6. 

48— It Will Lower the Death Bate. 



<^ke real reason wky tkere are 300,000 nn- 
neeessary deatks every year antoni: onr tmbleo 
Is tkat tke fatkers cannot make euoniirk 
money to keep tkem alive.'' — "Journal of 
American Medicine," October, 1915. 



''A study of tke eanses of deatk skews tkat* 
In general but 4 per eent die front old amre* 
4 per eent aiMre die front violence* and 02 
per eent die from disease. Of tkis last irreat 
ffroap* nearly one-kaK are dno to diseases 
of environment! tkat Is* to diseases ivkick 
• • • are wkolly preventable.*' — ^Dr. Thos. 
DarlinfiTton, in "Health and Efficiency." 

<<We kave 1*600,000 deatks In tke United 
States per annnna. Of tkese 1,500^000 deatks, 
• 42 per eent* or 630^000 are annnally prevent- 
able or postponable." — Prof. Irvingr Fisher, 
"National Vitality: Its Wastes and Conserva- 
tion." 

<«Tkere are no social Ills tkat cannot be 
traced to onr wicked and nnjnst tax system." 
— James R. Brown, "Proceedinfirs of the Sev- 
enty-Fifth Annual Meetingr of the New York 
State Asrricultural Society." 

PART VII 

49— It Will Solve the Tenement Honfdng 

Problein* 

'^Reclalnt for tke commnnlty Its natural In- 
come* making It expensive eltker to keep 
needed land vacant or. to witkhold It from 
tkose ready and willing to Intprove It to tke 
full extent at Its possibilities. Does It re- 
qnire severe Intellectnal effort to see tke re- 
sult T Better and better komes, apartments, 
tenements, offices and stores, ntore employ- 
ment for labor In all enterprises now keld 
back by tke skadoiv of tke tax gatkerer* an 
end of all tax-lying, tax-evasion, and tax- 
Injustice, and w^ltkal a public revenue ade- 
quate to all real public needs." — Charles T. 
Root, in "The American City," July, 1913. 

'<Tke taxation of land values will cut Into 
the monopoly of land which Is novr recog- 
nised as a fundamental obstacle to all hous- 
ing sckemes." — John Paul, in "Land Values," 
(London), December, 1917. 
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'The Slnffle Tax vronld forever solve the 
tenement lionae problem. • • • I believo 
there Is poalttvely no other remedy for this 
OTll and blot upon etvUiaatton." — S. S. Craifi:, 
in "The Arena," January, 1899. 

MRemoTe the restrletlono— thet taxea on 
houneii and other labor prodnct»— and there 
Trill be no dlfflcnlty an renrards the honslnff 
of the ivorUni: cUuMiea.'' — W. Chapman 
Wrlgrht, In 'The Westminster Review/' 
March, 1912. 

'The exemption from taxation of all bnlld- 
ingm and other Improvements on land -vronld 
at onee multiply bulldlnsa and other Im- 
provements. • • • The filthy tenements 
that dlsgnrace onr eltles vronld disappear as 
If by maffle.'* — James P. Kohler, "Hard Times: 
The Cause and Cure/' pp. 80, 81. 

^Appeals to philanthropy -vronld be nnnce- 
easary (In Single Tax eondltlons) to se- 
enre the construction of commcNllons and san- 
itary tenement houses In the slums of sreat 
cities. All Improvements on land belns ex- 
«npt from taxation, and landoirmers belni: no 
lonarer fined by an Increase of taxation for 
Improving land* and sites for such tenements 
beluff obtainable on easy terms* self-interest 
alone -vrould aulekly brlns about the employ- 
ment of labor in tearlni: doivn unsanitary 
rookeries* and In the construction of com- 
fortable durelUnsu In place of them.''^- 
Henry P. Rlnsr* "The Problem of the Un- 
employed," p. 231. 

MTake the question of over-crovrdlngr. The 
land question In the tovms bears upon that. 
It Is all very vrell to produce <Houslnflr of 
Worklnff Class' bills. They will never be 
effective until you tackle the taxation of land 
values." — ^Lloyd Oeorgre, Prime Minister of 
Ensrland, in an Address at Newcastle, March 
4, 1903. 

<<The first thins to do for ffood hontes as 
well as for permanent sood times vrould seem 
to be to Increase the available supply of land 
throuflrh Increased taxes on all sites w^orth 
ovmlnflT* at the same time abolishing taxes 
on Improvements. The premium upon land 
speculation thus removed* and waires thus 
permitted to rise and prices to drop to their 
normal levels* the worker should find the ffct- 
tinff and keepinflr of a comfortable home Trith 
adequate ground around it a reasonably easy 
problem.'* — Prof. Lewis J. Johnson, in the 
"Springrfleld Daily Republican" of March 30, 
1916. 

'HSxemptlon of housini: w^ould so a much 
lonsor -way than any other proposition of 
municipal housing to improve the livinflr con- 
dition of the poorer citisens.'' — J. J. Murphy« 
Commissioner, Tenement House Department 
of New York City, in the "Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science," March, 1915. P. 192. 
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6^— It Win Ebco Vftfe Mudeipal Improremeiit. 

rrhe Single Tax," says Byron W. Holt 
("Municipal Affaire," June, 1809), **woiild re- 
sult in improving the appearance of the city 
in many ways. By untaxing buildings not only 
would new buildings be encouraged, but, the 
the yearly fine being remoTed, the old and 
cheap buildings which now disfigure the city, 
would be replaced by good-looking structures. 
As no one could afford to pay a tax on idle 
land which left no room for speculative profits, 
nearly all very valuable land not used for 
parks, would contain valuable buildings; and 
the value of the buildings would be somewhat 
in proportion to the value of the land under 
them. The city would therefore lose much of 
its present ragged appearance. No extra fine 
being placed on fine appearing buildings, their 
external architecture would be improved. 
Under the Single Tax, cities would also be 
better laid out and provided with parks. 

"If a city now wishes to improve its appear- 
ance and to lay out its streets with some evi- 
dence of design for the accommodation and 
convenience of the public, it can do so only 
after pairing exorbitant prices for the land 
condemned. Under the Single Tax the land 
would have little value and the change could 
be easily and cheaply made." 

<<The SInarle Tmx to eaaentlal for the com- 
plete MOl«tlon of the laoiuiiBflr problem* the 
proTtotOB of gmrdenm aad open apaees, aad 
all the other thliis* whleh town plaiutem 
have set their hearts oa." — Joseph Fels, in 
•The American City," November, 1913. 

'fThe untaxing of Improvementa wouM irlve 
ffe«e conrae to baUdliii: la all Its braa^eii, 
and to the maUai: of many <yther Intprove- 
mienta that are eheekedi by the preeent eyn^ 
tern.'' — J. D. White, Member Parliament, Eng- 
land, in "The Singrle Tax Year Book," p. 845. 

«The taxation of land Taluee only • • • 
Tronld brlnff about a revolvtlon In elty bvild- 
InflT that would aurpaas all the regulatory 
meaaurea and all of the health and aanltary 
laapeetlon that can be devlaed. • • • It 
urould enable parfca* boulerarda and doeks 
to be acquired and developed i It ivould per- 
Bftlt the location of public bulldlnsa and the 
iq^nlnar up of open apacea and playsrounda.*' 
—Frederic C. Howe, Ex-Commissioner of 
Immigration, in "The World's Work," De- 
cember, 1910. 

51-.It Will Bednce tiie Cost of Tax Departs 

ments. 

The total cost of collecting the present taxes 
in Tillages, towns, and cities of the country Is 
conserratively estimated at from |26»000,000 to 
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$40,000,000. Since the Single Tax will dispense 
with a vast army of tax assessors, tax "ferrets,** 
clerks, accountants, and so forth, the cost of 
collection wUl naturally he a great deal lower 
than it now is. 



^The ■ahstitvttoB of a Slnffle Tax npaa laad 
▼ataea for all otker taxes woaM repveaoat aa 
loiBDiease saTlair la oar maalclpal tax depart- 
Bfteats.'* — ^Lawson Purdy, Former President of 
the Department of Taxes and Assessments, 
New York City. 

'(The Single Tax Is the most ecoaomleal of 
all possible taxes.'* — ^Edward P. B. Troy, Tax- 
ation Expert, San Francisco, Cal. 

^tn ^eapaesa of eolleetloB ao tax ap- 
proaches the land Talve tax.** — J. J. Pastorisa, 
Late Tax Commissioner of Houston, Texas. 

1^8— It Will Beduce the Cost of Fire Bepart- 

ments. 

The fire losses in the United States in 1916, 
outside of forests, aggregated $200,000,000; in 
1917, $230,000,000; and in 1918, $290,000,000. 
This terrible waste of property springs largely. 
If not chiefly, from our vicious policy of pen- 
alizing improyement, of taxing fire-proof build- 
ings more heavily than we tax those which are 
not fire-proof. Let a builder use marble 
Instead of wood, let him tear down an old, 
decayed, and dangerous tenement and replace 
It by a new and safe one, and lo! he is 
Instantly rewarded by heavier taxation. The 
result of this shortsighted policy is obviously 
to discourage the putting up of sound and safe 
structures, and to encourage the retention of 
nnsound and unsafe ones. Out of the eleven 
or twelve million buildings in the country In 
1909, less than ten thousand, according to 
Samuel Hopkins Adams (see Everybody's Mag- 
azine, June, 1909), were even nominally fire- 
proof! 

Abandon this unwise custom of penallztng 
Improvement and the larger part of the danger 
from fire must disappear. Fire-proof buildings 
being taxed no more than "fire-traps," builders 
will be tempted to construct the first rather 
than the second. Thus not merely will the peo- 
ple save a vast amount of property now 
annually destroyed by fire itself, but they will 
save millions of dollars a year in the cost of 
maintaining their fire equipment. 

'Ninety per eeat of the eost of such faae- 
tlons as lire department and sanitary depart- 
ment should be ehari^ed to aatlquated boUd- 
Ings which are Are traps aad pest holes, tor 
Bi€»deni baUdlaflrs need very little fire servlee 
aad ao sanitary serrlce.'* — ^Bolton Hall, 
•Thrift," p. 210. 
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M— It Will Ueduee the Cost of Police Depart- 
ments. 

The total number of prisoners sentenced to 
penal institutions in the United States in 1910» 
most of which came from the cities, was 479,- 
787. To apprehend these offenders and to guard 
society against the violations of others, cost 
the residents of the cities alone, in police pro- 
tection, approximately $140,000,000. Probably 
less than one-half of this stupendous sum will 
be needed for this purpose when the land 
value tax program has been put in force. For 
the criminals that now prey upon society, are, 
in the large majority of cases, simply the vic- 
tims of social injustice. They are the fruits 
of the community's own sin in allowing publicly 
created funds — ^the rents of natural opportu- 
nities — ^to be privately appropriated. When, 
therefore, the community shall have washed 
itself of this sin, when justice and civic right- 
eousness shall have been established, and 
ample opportunity shall have been given to all 
men to earn a comfortable living, the law 
breaking classes will eventually dwindle away. 
And with them, of course, will pass the need 
of large armies of paid police. 

^^ETeryone able and -vrtlllitflr to work will 
(In Slmgrle Tax eondlttoiui) always be ca- 
pable of mafclng a eomfortable Uvtimrf so tkat 
w^orry, envy, class batred, tbeft, robbery» etc* 
<tbe reaalta of poverty and tbe fear tbereof) 
-win not exUit» and tbe expenses for tbe n&atn- 
tenance of police, asyinnis, etc., -will be re- 
duced to a mlnlmnni.'' — ^M. W. Norwalk, in the 
"Yiddische Folk," November 12, 1915. Trans- 
lated by the author and reprinted in "The 
Single Tax Review," July- August, 1916. 

54— It Wm Seduce the Cost of Public Health 

Departments. 

The matter of sanitation and conservation of 
the public health will very likely receive much 
better attention under the fiscal system herein 
advocated than under the present one, inas- 
much as human life will be considered of more 
value than mere dollars and cents. Neverthe- 
less, the 160,000,000 or so that municipalities 
now spend each year for this purpose will 
doubtless be much in excess of that needed to 
provide the best of service, for the vast im- 
provement in personal health and hygiene that 
the Single Tax will bring about will leave but 
little for the public itself to look after. 

**W^ abovld aave mllUons ^weekly [by tbe 
land -Falue tax] in coat of local sroTemment* 
In rents* Intereat, and uawry, bealdea dlndn- 
tobinar panperlam, proatltntlon* dlaeaae and 
crime.'* — ^Edwin Burgess, Forerunner of 
Henry George, in the "Racine Advocate," 
1869. 
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55— It WIU B«doce the Cost of PnbUc Charltr 
Devartmento. 



— <;ourteay of Alfred N. Chandler, Newark, N. J. 

"Some of the cre>te>t bnrdenB iip«a cltle* 
are tke care at pBD»en, crimlBala aad the 
■Benplored. Whatever will leaaca these 
elaaaea will rcllere the eiMt of ■oveniBieiit 
la cttlea. Id everr nar the eSect ol tha 
SlBKle Tax noald be to llshten thla bardcn." 
— Byron W. Holt. In "Municipal Affaira," 
June. 189». 

S6— It Will Diminish tlie Espense ol Fublle 
Parks, Plargronnds, Zoological Gazdenst 
Schools, Llbrarlen, Bridges, ConrtfaoiiseB, 
Postofflces, etc. 
The outlaya tor municipal improvements of 
all kinds in cities of more than 2,G0a popiila> 
tlon, amounted, In 1912, to |383,649,040. Not 
less than flSO.OOO.OOO of this huge sum was 
for land alone. Nine-tenths of this will be 
saved under the full Single Tax. For when all 
of the economic rent has been taxed out of the 
land; that Is, all but enough to induce the land- 
owner to retain the title, the land will be free, 
or practical It so. 

■■Hl«h taxatloB at laad Tallica woald re- 
dnce the annual Bmalcival expendltmea for 
the afiqiilaltlon of laad for mnalelpal por- 

poaea." — Benjamin G. Marsh, "The Taxation 
«( Land Values In American Cltlea." 
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ft7— It mil DlmlnlBli Ui« Gzpeue of J^ajiBg 
F»Temestet Sidewalks, Condnlts, Beiren, 
Water and Gas Halns, Car Lines, Ete. 

The war fn which the Single Tax will dimin- 
ish the expense of laring itarements and con- 
■tructlng other municipal Improrements in 
simply bj nntaxlng the materials used, br 
breaUng land speculation and by allowing va- 
cant lots between the suburbs and the buslnesa 
districts at cities to be put to service. In other 

THB BNOBMOVS WAflTB OF CITIBB 
Be«atue at the ▼>■! UBtmat of Ind heM -va- 
«aMt ketwem IiavreTCd yaMknw of AmerleaB 
towiM >■! eMiM, Iltenllv uniOM of aitUan ■» 
wa>M# each year by tke taxvarcra. not aurely 
la fcalMiBK aH< kecplar ■■ ttmtHUtm aU yabUe 
taivroveaieatai aiKk a* atrect ear Uacs, aeweia, 
taleVhOBe ana cleelrlc Usktlns: aratcau, nater 
"•"■i vavcBMBta. alflcwalka. ete, knt fa tke 
irear of akoe leather, the tea* of aatamofeDe 
tirea. the eoaaHnvtloa at caaoUae far motor 
cara, aaa coal for the ataaafaetare of electrical 
power, to say nothlag; st the IxaaieBae aaioDat of 
preeloua Itnte eonantned br men, horaea, aad 
tmaapoitattOD e«nl|>D>eBt la eonatoatlr itaaaias 



- Iwpt otad land 
• Unla^irtTrad land 



words, by destroying speculation It will enable 
all who wish to live or settle in town to locate 
their residence, shop, or factory upon grouBd 
that ta "closer in." Wbat an immense saviag 
this will mean in the way of coDBtructlng and 
maintaining all public or seml-public improve- 



ments under, upon, or above the streets of 
cities, can be appreciated only when it is 
remembered that from one-third to four-fifths 
of every urban center in America is vacant. 
Bven in the old and congested cities of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, "seven hundred miles of 
costly streets run past vacant lots!" 

*mj takeourmgfng the Taeant lot Industrj* 
this ■ystem [of <^a»liiv ovorTtklns^] enor- 
mouily inereaaos the eoat of oponliiflr and 
sradlnv streets, of sewers and water atalBav 
of sidewalks and paTemeatSt of curbs aad 
boulevards, of cas, electric and street car 
servlcef all of which w^mmt be carried across 
these waste spaces at eaormons expense*"— 
C. J. Buell, in "The Ground Hogr." August 26, 
1916. 

^Abont all our cities, aad especially about 
New York, we And great tracts of vacant land 
interrening between well-built areas. These 
interrenlnip tracts are often fully developed 
with streets and all conveniences greatly In- 
ereaslnar the cost of city administration for 
Ughtlns, policing, lire protection, and in other 
ways.'' — ^Edward Polak, Register of Deeds, 
Bronx County, New York, in the "Annals of 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science," March, 1916, p. 186. 

5S->r.It Will Lower the Cost of Freight and 
Passenger Transportation. 

Naturally, with miles of unimproved lots 
eliminated, with a vast empire of vacant ter- 
ritory thrown open to use that is now held for 
the "unearned increment" that it will yield in 
the future, with cities and towns made more 
compact, despite the spreading out of their 
congested portions, the time required for carry- 
ing men and goods from one point to another 
will be largely reduced, and the expense of 
transportation consequently correspondingly 
lowered. 

«Due to the fact that land is not developed 
naturally» but artlfldally* billions of dollars 
are wasted e'v^rj year In unnecessary trans« 
portatlon charges. In Cleveland there are 
acres of land on which as atany as 800 people 
are crowded. Adjacent to these conipested 
acres there are parcels of 15 and 20 acres of 
land without a soul on theas. On several 
street car llnest the cars run througrh a mile 
or two of vacant land before they emerire 
Into a populated district. Take a train from 
Cleveland to Columbus and you will run 
through miles of uncultivated, untllled land. 

**Am coatmunltles we do things which as In- 
dividuals we would be arrested for dolnar*''— 
"The Ground Hog," August 10, 1917. 

**Our systems of transportation cost vastly 
more for orl^lual construction and for opera- 
tion than they should* because they atust 
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traTcraa apaiaeir aattletf tcirHorT- to rrapfc 
■ettlefl aruu." — Edward Polak. Reclster of 
Deeda, Bronx County. New York, In the "An- 
nals of American Academy of Political and 
Sooial Bclence," March. 1915, p. 184. 

69^n Will Lower the Expense of BoUdlng 
Homes. 

A hundred fears ago practtcallr every family 
In the nation owned Its own home. Today, 
out ot the 14,131,945 residences In our towns 
and ciUes, only 3,408,SE4 are owned "tree." 
The remainder are either mortgaged or rented. 

The chiet canae of this appalling increase In 
urban tenancy is directly traceable to the ris- 
ing value of land. Whereas, in the days of 
Thomas Jefferson, he who wanted a desirable 
site tor a home could obtain it tor a nominal 

THXa CONDITION WILl' EJXISI^— 



Adventure," 1,08 



— SO LONG AS THIS CONDITION LASTS 



sum, now he must band over anywhere 
from asTeral hundred to several thousand dol- 
lars — the result, tn many cases, ot years ot 
persevering toll and sacrifice. 

The taxation of land values, however, will 
quickly turn tbe tables. It will greatly r»- 



duce tbe eellins value of the land and 
thus enable the prospective home builder to 
secure his lot lor a mere trifle. More than 
thiH, it viill break the monopoly ol all other 
natural resources, and thus make it possible 
tor him to buy hia needed materials much 
cheaper than at present In this way, the 
initial cost ot building homes lor the masB 
of men, will be reduced at least one-fourth and 
In numerous instances as much as one-half. 

"Bt BUBna Qt Ihe taxatiom Qt land -valnea, 
tbc crDsbliiK bordcn of luxe* and duties todaT 
linpoji«d Dpon InduBtry nad tli« r&mlOKM oC 
tndnatrr could nt once be removed. Onee 
asala the nnaaea of mankind would have 
nnna to Utci once asaln tbcy could freeir 
breathe Ciod'a air, baalE In God's ■unahlnc 
■bare In God'* blCHolnca and bounllea, mnin- 
tnlnlnc IbemaelTeo and Iboae dependent nnon 
IheB bT the untaxed fraita of tbeir own free 
Indna try."— Gnat av Buacher, of Zurich, 
SwItEerland, in "The Single Tax Review." 
July-AueuHt. 1914. 

SO— It will Lower the Expense of Erecting 

Factories, MIUb, Plants, and Office BoUd- 

logs. 

Just as the Single Tax will help those who 

wish to build homes, bo also will It help those 

who wish to start a business of any kind. The 

thousands, hundreds of thousands, or milUona 

o( dollars that are now demanded by specula- 



tors for a location close to trade centers or 
convenient to shipping facilities, wilt dwindle 
to an InBnlteslmal amount. The land will be 
cheap, and the cost of building materials much 
lower in price. 

■■Tbc nannlactnrer looklnv for a site for 
a nen Cavtory vronld na longer be forced 
to pass b7 an nnlinproved block In the heart 
of the manafaetnHnB dlatrlct of the eltr> 



cttBTCBimt to railTMid SMd wkarf» to sckiM^Ui 
mmd coaifortable ummitmrr dwelUBflrs for em* 
ployeeo* amd locate kla emterprlse tn a dla- 
taat mibvrbt reaiote from an^ adTantagr^a*'* 

— Henry F. Rinff, "The Problem of the Un- 
employed." p. 230. 

SI— It Will Lower the Exp^ise of Constmefing 
Clrarekesy Hospitals, and Similar Insrtl- 
tnttons. 

As with residences and places of business, so 
with churches, T. M. C. A.s, fraternity houses, 
and the like. With the land values destroyed 
and the injurious power of the trusts broken, 
the cost of erecting such institutions will be 
greatly cut down and the expense of maintain- 
ing them reduced to a minimum. 

^t kaa lonsr seemed to me tkat tke land tax 
■yateai adviMated by Henry George i/ronld 
create atanoat Ideal eondltiona for the ordi- 
nary eknrek." — ^Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
"Christianity and the Social Crisis," p. 289. 



62— It Will Disintegrate the Slums. 

Slums, or congested portions of cities, are 
sometimes said to be due to a lack of ground 
space. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. From one-third to four-fifths of every 
urban center in America, as we have seen, is 
unused territory. In . New York City, to be 
exact, there are 193,544 vacant parcels of land 
— about one-half of the area of that metropolis. 
Yet New York City lias one of the worst slum 
districts in the world. In Chicago, with its 
fearful pressure of population in certain quar- 
ters, there are held out of use within the actual 
limits of the city, 463,243 lots, or more than 
100 square miles of territory. Again, just out- 
side the limits, but within the confines of 
Cook County, in which the city is situated, 
there are held unimproved an additional 195,- 
681 acres, or 305 square miles. Certainly 
slums and overcrowding can not be attributed 
to the lack of land. What is responsible for 
these conditions is simply our poverty-breeding 
economic system. Change this system — ^kill 
speculation, stop penalizing by way of tax- 
ation those who make improvements, lower the 
cost of living, make employment plentiful so 
that all who wish may obtain it, and raise the 
wages of labor, and slums and overcrowded 
districts will easily take care of themselves. 

<<nrit]i the sradnal adoption of the Slngrlo 
Tax ayatem • • • aluma aa -virell aa the 
present style of workmen's honsea ^ironld dls- 
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■ irltk MBiMe r««n> for all tke nmenl- 
tte* and ««BT«HleBe«« of life.'' — Uaz Hlrich. 
"Democracy Veraus Soclallam," p. 401. 

■■iBeTeulaK tke eeonaiBle iBdcpendeBCe of 
■II wtnken In tbe omtj wbt It cam be doiie> 
by a^«>lii« to Indnatrr the natnrnl opportn- 
Bltlee which natare provide! at our doora* 
akonld sradaallr drain tlia alnaiB o( theli 
eaBseatloB, tbousk II mar take Kome time 
whollT to nean alnn dwellers (tdid the slit- 
ter and horrora of the lite to which bo manr 

•Ity to eadnro •Inm condition* Krodnallr dla- 
appewr*. we bmt talrlr hope and believe that 
the alnnu, tbe brcedlny place of anualor, dla- 
ca»e, alcohoHani and vice, the balllliiK menace 
to health and atablllty of aoclety, wlu nlao 
dtoappear."— Prof. L. J, Johnson, In "The 



SB— It WUl Faellllato tbe "Back to The Luid" 
SoTement. 

"The StnKle Tax . . . br tordns Into 
nee mtlllona of nerea of land now nnprodnc- 
tlve . . . will Ond opcnlnga for all thoae 
who dcaire to set hack on the Innd.** — Arthur 
H. Woll«r, In "The WeBtmlnster He view," 
NoTember, 190B. 

A PGW ACRES AND LIBERTY 



— Courtesy or Alfred N, Chandler, Newark, N. J. 

•mat only wo«M the ezodoa of the coaatry 
popnlatlen to the elttea be stopped bnt a 
sreat ntnni flow frvm the towna and eltlca 
won Id take place. Town and conntry Ufa 
would loae much of their diatlnctlve charac- 
ter. Towna people llvlns In Karden-hoawa 
and conatry-pcople UvlSK far more cloacly 
than n1 prvaent iroald sain phyaleally, nten- 
tally, and mornlty, by tbla ehanse," — Max 
Hlrach. "Democracy VersUH SoctallHm," p. 402. 

"If we tnx land heavily enoash people 
will more from tbo city onto the lend cheap- 
encd by the taxea which we Impoae upon It/" 



M— -It Will Increase the Taxes in the Bichet' 

Districts of Cities. 

When public revenues are collected solely 
from ground rents, the wealthier classes in 
cities will naturally have to contribute much 
more to the government than they now do. 
This holds good not only of their residence 
property but of their "down-town" property. 
In both cases the value of the land (with 
occasional exceptions, of course,) outstrips the 

HITHfiRB CITY LAND VAIiUBS ARE 

NEW YORK CITY 



BOROUGH OP UANHAItAH 
(Vacant land • tl61a426>630 - excluded) 



Lend 
t3«085, 015,976 




Iiapi' oveafln'te 
tlf696,084«570 



^ 



^ 



ALL OTHES BGROUOBS 
(Yacant land - |454,2S2,680 - azoluded) 



Land 
tlt004,740,691 



2^>rowBieubs 
tl«288«591«281 




• Annuftl Report of Conmissloners of 
Taxes and Assesaments, 1915 

CH'ICAQO 

CSBTRAL BUSINESS SECTXOH 



Land 
«427,704«905 

I^proveiBents 
tl06,579,451 




^ 



OUTLTINO RES I DB M CB SECTZOH 




Aferaee value 
of a lot 

Ats* value of 
a oottage on 



the above lot .^ 



- Estimated by Ifr* E«J.Batten, 
Chioago, 111*, 1915 

value of the improvements upon it. Especially 
is this true of the business districts. In Chi- 
cago» for example, the naked ground contained 
within the half section "bounded by the river 
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on the west and north, and the lake and 12th 
street on the east and south" is assessed at 
1427,704,305, while the improvements — ^the ten, 
fifteen, and twenty story buildings included — 
are assessed at only $106,579,431, or less than 
one-fourth as much as the land. 

The same principle holds true of every other 
city. 

UO^W THm SINGIiB TAX (LIBIITS3D TO 
NSSESDS OF GOVl^tNBIBNT), WOULD HAVB 
AFFSCTED THB 11 LARGBST TAXPAYERS 
(ESXCBPTING CORPORATIONS), IN BOSTON, 
MASSAGHUSBTTS, IN 1018 1 

Present Slngrle 

Name Tax Tax 

Geor^re R. IVhite $ 70,687.60 $133,866.80 

Bnsrene N. Fom 41,907.24 44,076.33 

iMibel Andersen 38,720.64 60,766.00 

Abraham Shaman . 30,904.06 51^810.15 

Fannie ES. MerHeon 29,771.48 49,621.25 

Bben D. Jordan 28,450.52 26330.72 

Lotta M. Crabtree 25,782.80 44,282JS6 

Frederick Ayer 24,645.88 44,627.59 

Geerire A. Gardner 23,895.96 13,645.38 

Geor^re N. Black 21,343.48 37,830.97 

Martha C. Codman 18,746.28 37,367.12 

Total $363,846.84 $545,614.86 

See Article by Charles H. Porter, in "The 
Public," December 11, 1914. 

66— It Will Decrease the Taxes in the Poorer 

Districts of Cities. 

Precisely as the richer classes in cities will 
have to carry a heavier burden under the 
Single Tax, so will the poorer classes have to 
carry less. For unlike the value of the land 
in the "business" and "fine residence" districts^ 
which exceeds, in by far the majority of cases^ 
the value of the improvements upon it, the 
value of the land in the "poorer quarters," is 
as a general thing, much less than the value of 
the improvements. 

'HBILmd New York City eeenved the total tax 
W/vy OB land and bnlldlnss last year [1015] 
by taadnip land valuee OBly» tbe Aatoxo ^vrould 
kave paid $507,625 more taxes tban they did, 
the Goelete, $171»702 more» the Gerrjm, $125>- 
162 more» the Sloans, $55,231 more, B. H. Tan 
lB«en, $69,062 more» the Tanderbllta, $100,924 
more. The tax rate on their land holdlnars 
^ironld have been Increased by about 1 per 
cent on the assessed -valne, f. e., from about 2 
per cent to 8 per cent, and so ^ironld have 
taken only one-llfth of their net grronnd rent 
that year, above taxes, calcnlatlnar this rent 
at 5 per cent. Untaxlnfp balldlnfl^s would save 
UMMit small home owners $40 to $50 a year, 
and -would make nearly every oivner of n 
blgr mansion pay more taxes. Many of them 
o-wn -vacant land In addition to their resi- 
dences. Carnegrie w^ould have paid $19,625 
more." — The Joseph Fels Fund Bulletin of 
April, 1916, QuotiniT Benjamin C. Marsh be- 
fore the Senate and Assembly Committees of 
the New York Leg^islature. 
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<^azc« on small homes [under the Slngrle 
TaaK] ^vronld be reduced from one-thtrd to 
thtee-flfths, accordlnflr to the relative value 
of the Bite and building.** — ^F. C. Leubuscher. 
"Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction," 1915, p. 635. 

THB3 SINGLB TAX IN THB CITY 

Comparison of present taxes and Slnarle Tax 
(limited to needs of groirernment) In XVashlnc* 
ton, D. Ch In 1912 1 

CoMi^Ri$ON arPnESEMT Taxss S-S/acuT^x 



jtuuHojueA/fiA' 
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/^eao^doa 
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430000 430j000t 
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m6JBmoOO0OjBTO.OOO 
MfOrefSMmuTAX based on Lahd1^504,000,000 nm 

Bate f.45%ntLLWLue. 



— W. L Swanton in "The Singrle Tax Review," 
July-Au£rust, 1914. 



PART VIII 

6^— It Will Break Up Bigr Landed Estates and 
Specnlattre Holdings In the Farming C<Hn-^ 
mnnlties* 

All vacant bodies of agricaltural land held 
out of use merely for the "unearned increment" 
—and there are approximately 600,000,000 
acres of such land in the whole country — ^will, 
of course, either be put to service or thrown 
open to settlement when the land value tax la 
generally applied. 

But more than this. The last Census Report 
shows a total of 167,082,047 acres in "farms of 
1,000 acres and over." In the majority of in- 
stances these "bonanza farms" — especially 
those ranging from 10,000 to 1,000,000 acres — 
are operated by salaried superintendents em- 
ployed by absentee corporations and landlords; 
and hence these farms are, quite naturally, not 
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productively handled, not utilized to their tnll- 
eat capacity- Since Ho owner of fann land, 
however, will care, under the new arrango* 
ment, to Invite ezceeatTe taxation by retaining 
more ground than he can profltably I 



WHO OWNS OUR AQRICDLTURAL LANDT 



Oaiuptani land 



733 luilholdvri 
(9S,B6T.O0O ftoras) 



—From the Fedsral report on "The Lumbar In- 
duatrr." Pt. Ill, p. 181. aovemroent Printing 






B Report of IS ID. 



the Inevitable result will be that a still larger 
quantity of available agricultural territory will 
be opened up to the mtUtltudoi who now wish 
to butid homes upon it, and who are willing to 
put the soil to its best and fullest um. 
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sons BXAMPLBS OF ULND 1II)ONOPOI<T. 

(Compiled from the Report on "The Lumber 

Industry/' by the Bureau of Corporations, 

WashinfiTton, D. C, 1914. See Part 

II, Chap. 6; Part III, Chap. 2) 



LOUISIANA. 

No. of 

O^mer. Acrea. 

Tensas Delta Land Co* 391*000 

IVlllUun Bnckanan Companies 330,000 

Lonff-Bell Lumber Co 318,000 

Frost-Johnson Lumber Co 277,000 

Mlasoiirl Lumber A Land Bxchan^e 

Interests 276,000 

Great Southern Luntber Co. and af* 

filiated companies - 233,000 

Calcasieu Pine Co. and Southern 

Lum.ber Co. 134,000 

Jay Gould Bstate 124,000 

Lutcher A Moore interests 121,000 

Central Coal A Coke Co 05,000 

200 other holders own 3,016,000 

Total acreagre (270 holders) 6,315,000 

AToragre number of acres per 

holder 19,700 

Total improved acreagre in Louisi- 
ana (1910 Census> 5,276,016 

Total nuniber of farms 120,546 

Averaee nuntber of acres per fann 48 

MICHIGAN. 
(Upper Peninsula Only.) 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co 1,515»000 

Keweenaw Association (Ltd.) 373,000 

The Michiaran Iron A Land Co. (Ltd.) 324,000 

L Stephenson interests 302,000 

C^icayo A Northwestern Ry.- 186,000 

United States Steel Corporation 171,000 

130 other holders own 8,624,000 

Total acrea«rc (136 holders) 6,496,000 

Averasre nun&ber of acres per 

holder 47,769 

Total improved acreage in Michiflrui 

(entire state) 12382i07S 

Total number of farms * 206,969 

Average nuntber of acres per farm 68 

FLORIDA. 

Southern State* Land A Timber Oo 1,408^9 

Bmpire Land A National Timber Co 941,000 
Florida Coast Line Canal A Trans- 
portation interests 610^009 

John Paul A Ekwt Coast Lumber Co. 600^009 

WL J. BoUes 474,000 

IL J. A B. F. Camp Lun&ber Co. and 

Crystal Lumber Ck>. 375,000 

Model Land Co. - 356,009 

Cummer Luntber €}o. 318,009 

Dowlinar Lumber Co. 306,(KNI 

Hjlllman Sutherland Co. 273,000 

Putnam Lun&ber Co. 238,<MNI 

Arlpeka Sawmill Co. 232,000 

Myaka Land C€». .^ 193,009 

Florida Land A Timber Co 189,000 

Steams A Culver Lumber Co 189,009 

St. Joseph Land A Development C^.^ 184,000 
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Boutliem Timber A Naval Stores Co^ 
Florida Land Co. and alllllated 

eompanlca 189*000 

J. P. IVlUlama and J. P. XVllUama 

Land Oo. 177,000 

B. Beacham 177,000 

"Wllaen Cypress Company 164,000 

Hodipes, 0*Hara A Russell Interests alSB/MW 

B. Parker et al 146,000 

MeLeod Timber A Dnlntk Timber 

Companies . 188,000 

28 otber holders own 2,688,000 

86 other holders own 2,175,000 

47 other holders own 1,726,000 

other holders own 1,470,000 

other holders own 1,180M0 



Total aereaare (290 holders) 18,049,000 

Averagre anmbeif of acres per 

holder 65341 

Total In&proTed acreagre In Florida, 

(1910 Census) 1,806,406 

Total number of farms 50,016 

Averave nun»ber of aeres per fann 86 

PACIFIC STATES. 

Horthem Paclflc Railway Co 94KSO,006 

Southern Paelfle Railway Co 13380,000 

Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe Rall- 

ly Co. 9,658,000 



Total acreage (3 holders) 38,483,000 

Total In&proTcd acreage In the nine 
states of Idaho, W^yontlngrt New 
Mexico, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
Tirashlnarton, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia 83300,786 

Total number of farms 318,140 

ATerave nun»ber of acrca per fann 104 



67— It Will SoIto the Farm Tenancy and Farm 

Mortgage Problems. 

When the keen French obserrer, Alexander 
DeTocqueville, visited the United States more 
than 65 years ago, he wrote ("Democracy In 
America," Vol. II, p. 196) : 

"In America there are, properly speaking, ne 
farming tenants; every man owns the ground 
he tills. * * * Land is cheap, and any one 
may easily become a landowner." 

What is the status of the agricultural popu- 
lation today? Of the 6,361,502 farmers in Amer- 
ica, only 2,588,596, or 41%, according to the 
Census Bureau, own their farms "free of all 
incumbrance;" 1,312,034, or 21%, have their 
homes "mortgaged;" while the remaining 
2,354,676, or more than 37% are renters — 
strangers in the land of their birth! 

From what does this startling decline of the 
rural population primarily arise? It arises 
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' prlmartlr trom Ut« constantly Increasing valu* 
of agricultural land. Ground that In the be- 
ginning had no Tslue, and that in DeTocqn«- 
Tllle's time was "cheap," now costs, if we may 
belieTe the Department of Agriculture (see 
Monthly Crop Report of April, 191G), an aver- 
age of f46.G6 per acre. In other words, a farm 

THB TOLI. OF LANDI.ORDISH 



— Courtssy o( Alfred N. Chandler. Newark, N. J. 

of one or two hundred acres wbicb, a tew gen- 
erations back was to be had for tlie mere tak- 
ing, today costs the ordinary man mora than 
be is able to accumulate in a lifetime! 

But the remedy is tbe same In the opsn coun- 
try a« it Is In tbe city. Place all taxes on the 



— Courtesy at tbe "Salt Lake Mirror.-* 



valne ot land, thus destrorlng land spMO- 
latlon and land moBopoliiatlon at the root ant 
tbe fundamental oaute of increasing farm ten- 
ancy and farm Indabtednesi wiU be gone. 
7« 



CONDITION OF THS TBNANT FARMBR IN 

AMBRIOA. 

**J9o nation-wide lnTe«tlffatlon of the eon- 
dltlon of tenant farmem has ever been made* 
but In Texaa, wbere tbe Inveatliratlona mi 
tbia Commlaalon vrere tboronirb and eonclv- 
•lTe» It Traa fovnd not only tbat tbe eoo* 
nomie condition of tbe tenant fraa extremely 
bad» but tbat be vraa far fr«Ma belnif free* 
^rblle bla future 'waa reirarded aa bopeleiw* 
Badly bouaed» lll-nourUibed» uneducated and 
bopeleaa> tbeae tenanta continue year after 
year to eke out a bare liTlnir* movinip fre- 
auently from <Hie farm to anotber in tba 
bope tbat aometblnir will turn up. Wltbont 
a larve family tbe tenant can not bope to 
•uc<seed or break even* ao In eacb tenant 
family numeroua eblldren are belnff reared 
to a future vrblcb under i^e«ent conditions 
will be no better tban tbat of tbeir parents* 
if as vood. Tbe irrife of a typical tenant 
faragier* tbe motber of eleren eblldren* stated 
in ber testimony before tbe Comn&ission tbat 
in addition to tbe reariuir of children* mak- 
InflT tbeir clotbes and doinir tbe ^rork of tbe 
bouse* sbe always helped with the crops* 
worklniT up to ^ritbin three or four months 
before children -were bom* and tbat during 
all the years of her married life sbe bad had 
no ready-made dresses and only three hats.'* 
— Final Report of the Commission on Indus* 
trial Relations/' pp. 14, 16. 

'^TTe pcMsess 445 acres of land almost pai# 
for* tbe iramblinir value of which Is about 
920*000. Would shout for Joy if we could 
chance to Sinarle Tax conditions. Bvery farm- 
er -who has not the cash to pay for land 
(and few hare) sells himself and family as 
slaves for life to a landlord* when they buy 
land needed to farm on* because all they can 
earn more tban needed to lire on must vo 
in one font or another to pay it. Nesro 
slavery was bad* but this In many ways Is 
worse." — Henry Cramer and Family, Houston, 
Va. Quoted in "The Joseph Fels Fund Bulle- 
tin." July, 1916. 

6&— It Wfll Enlargre fhe Farmer's Market mi 
Giye Him a Better Price for His Frodneen 

The farmer's market lies practically alto- 
gether in urban centers. There he sells the 
bulk of all he produces — ^from fruits and vege- 
tables* to grain, cotton* wool* poultry, llTO 
stock* and dairy products. On the purchasing 
power of the city population, therefore, he is 
dependent, in a large measure, for his own 
welfare. If his customers are able to demand 
much, he is obviously at a greater advantage 
than if they are able to demand but little. Now 
the tendency of our present economic systm* 
as we have seen* is to imnovmrish the pro- 
ducing classes of the cities — especially the 
wage-earners. Hundreds of thousands afie» 
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•yen in normal times, periodically out of em- 
ployment, while the under-bidding of these 
keeps the wages of the rest constantly below 
their natural level. Moreover, the constant toll 
of privilege in the shape of exorbitant rents 
and interest on land values cuts down the gen- 
eral purchasing power further yet. The 
farmer's market consequently is restricted. He 
is able to supply more than his chief custom- 
ers can demand. 

What will be the effect of the land value tax 
program? It will reverse the order. The 
great improvement in the material condition of 
all the people— the annihilation of privilege 
and monopoly, and the abundance of steady em- 
ployment, coupled with the rise in wages that 
this program will bring about, will create on 
the part of the wage-and-salary-eaming class- 
es, a demand for the farmer's goods brisker 
than he can supply. 

<<Tlie ctty !• the farmer's market. Any- 
tlOiiff the fanner eaa do by lefirlslattve In- 
Sveaee to prosper the elty will prosper hlas 
by prospering his market. By permitting 
people In the elty to adopt Single Tax, lesa 
money will so to the few In the fonn of 
interest on hlffh land valnes, and the numy 
win have more money to bny more f rona the 
farmer.** — ^David Gibson, in 'The Ground 
Hog." April 10, 1917. 

*<To market Is to trade, and a man with 
SOMBTHIIfO to trade ean make no ezehange 
with a man who has NOTHING to trade. 
• • • To remedy this Is the object and pur- 
pose of the Slnffle Tax movement." — S. B. 
Riggen, in "The Arena," August, 1894. 

<The Single Tax will lower rents In onr 
great eltles and thereby Intprove the market 
for the farmers' prodnets." — ^James R. Brown, 
"Proceedings of Seventy-Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of New York State Agricultural Society." 

68— It Will Increase the Agricultural Produc- 

tioiu 

Farmers who farm their own land have but 
little less to gain from the adoption of Single 
Tax than those who do not. Consider, for 
example, the matter of preventable losses now 
annually sustained by the "free-owning" farm- 
ers because of the spread of destructive weeds, 
the ravages of insect pests, and the inroads of 
all transmittable diseases of plants and ani- 
mals. These losses, which, in the case of in- 
sect pests alone (see Yearbook, U. S. Dep't of 
Agriculture, 1909), amount annually to more 
than $970,000,000, and in the case of animal 
diseases (Yearbook, 1915), to an average of 
$212,000,000, are chargeable in the great ma- 
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jority of cases simply to the ignorance and 
Inefficiency of their poverty-stricken neighbors 
-—especially their tenant neighbors. 

Not that such farmers are naturally inferior 
to any other. They are not. But under the un- 
just economic system now prevailing, such 
farmers lack opportunity. They have little or 
no time to read and study, and to reflect upon 
the problems of their occupation, or are gen- 
erally too exhausted and too discouraged for 
such exercise when they do have the time. 
They know nothing of the deeper sciences and 
next to nothing of the simpler. They have 
small chance to attend Farmers' Institutes, 
examine agricultural displays, or go to listen 
to the addresses of experts, for lo! this would 
take a few hours from the plow and maybe a 
dollar or two from the pocket! ETvery hour 
of their time must be judiciously utilized and 
every penny of their earnings saved to pay the 
landlord his rent and the money-lender his 
exorbitant interest at the appointed hour. 

Why wonder, therefore, that on the whole, 
they are ignorant and wasteful? Why wonder 
that the seeds they grow, and which the Inde- 
pendent farmers frequently buy, are invariably 
of inferior grade and of low germinating qual- 
ity; that they seldom know how best to com- 
bat the spread of troublesome weeds and nox- 
ious grasses; that their fields are the hatching 
grounds of pestiferous, yet controllable in- 
sects, many of which, like the chinch bug and 
the Hessian fly, annually ravage wide terri- 
tories, doing incalculable damage; and that in 
their orchards and granaries and pastures and 
live stock pens, the transmittable diseases of 
plants and animals go uninterruptedly on? 

But take the rent of land for community pur- 
poses and the causes that make for such igno- 
rance and wastefulness will vanish. For all 
tenants will then not merely have absolutely 
no taxes to pay but their annual rent burden 
will be much less by reason of the fact that 
with the raising of the "economic margin" rent 
will fall, while with the breaking up of large 
estates and the release of extensive areas of 
vacant land by speculators, they will soon be 
able to obtain good ground at a nominal price. 
Further, with the cheapening of money and 
the increase in banking facilities resulting from 

the same principle (see topic 31) they will 
soon be able to secure loans at far more ad- 
vantageous rates of interest than at present 
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Think what this means to the tenants. It 
means opportunity, encouragement, fresh hope. 
It means the end of their moving about and 
the acquisition of homes of their own. It 
means independence, the escape from per- 
petual debt, freedom from tyranny and oppres- 
sion, the assertion of their manhood and dig- 
nity. It means better tools for their work, with 
less exhausting toil and more time for the ab- 
sorption of knowledge, for reading, studying, 
and investigation. It means a chance to visit 



OUT OF THB MOUTHS OF GOVERNORS 



'^Tlie farmer •honlA not be penalised be- 
eaiiae lie Improvea the acres lie holds." — Gov- 
ernor P. M. Byrne, South Dakota, 1916. 

<<GoTemor Byrne's contention [that the 
farmer should not be penalised by taxation 
because he Improves his landj. Is essentially 
sound." — Governor Arthur Capper, Kansas, 
1916. 

^ favor local option In taxlnir land values 
at hlffher rates than those Imposed on the 
products of Industry." — Governor D. I. Walsh, 
Massachusetts, 1916. 

<<Thero should be such proper exemptions 
mm will encouraire Improvements upon farms 

and lands." — Governor J. H. Morehead, Ne- 
braska, 1916. 

^ favor untaxlnir labor and the products 
•t lab<Mr." — Governor William Sulzer, New 
York, 1914. 

^An exemption from taxation of all Im- 
provements on land farmed by earners -vrould 
hmyrm a wholesome tendency to reduce land 
•peculation." — Governor Henry Allen, Kansas, 
1919. 

<<I would like to see the Slnc^le Tax plan 
worked Into our tax systeaa." — Governor W. 
N. Ferris, Michigan, 1916. 



Farmers' Institutes* and agricultural exhibits, 
a chance to watch the demonstrations of 
County Agents and College Extension Bureaus, 
i^ ohance to question scientists and experts. It 
means an opportunity to learn how to consenra 
Ike moisture and the fertility of the soil, how 
to rotate their crops, what crops to grow and 
what not to grow, how to select seeds and 
treat them for smut, how to eradicate pestl* 
ferious weeds, control destructiTe insects, and 
chack the many communicable diseases of 
plants and animals-— in short, how to produce 
the raw materials for food and clothing with 
the miniinnm of time and effort, not only to 
themselves, but to the whole community in 
which they live. The gain to the independant 
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Cftrmeri from these improved agricultural 
methods on the part of their down-trodden 
neighbors will amount to hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year. 

*The bnlldliftir of a soand eeonomle foiiiida- 
tloB for a wkoleaome raral eivtilsatlon 1* be- 
tmm prerented by tbe Inerewie In tenaatiT* 
. . . Tbe most bopefnl Moliitloii appear* t* 
be the control of tenantry- thronffb exercise 
of the taxing power.>> — Prof. Paul L. Vogt. 
Department of Rural Economics, Ohio Univer- 
sity, in an Address Before a Joint Meeting of 
the American Economic Association and 
American Sociolosrical Society at Columbus, 
Ohio, December, 1916. 

<To exterminate land monopoly Is to re- 
■MiTO tbe eanse of tbe Incipient degeneracy 
tbat has laid bold npon tbe republic i to ar- 
rest tbe process of social decay and pnt an 
end to conditions tbat are srrowlnflr more dis- 
tressing to all and wblcb bave practically 
made serfs of a majority of American coltl- 
Tators of tbe soil. 

^Tbere Is but one metbod remalninip by 
wblcb land mon<90ly can be reacbed tbat 
bas tbns far never been applied on any 
extended scale, or to Its foil extent. It Is 
to require tbat land monopolists, tbe real 
owners of tbe country, pay tbe expenses of 
mnnlnff It." — Western Starr, Farmer and 
Publicist, in "The Sinffle Tax Review," May- 
June, 1916. 

<<Tbe use of land must be enconraffcd If 
wo are to feed, not only tbe nations of tbe 
world, bnt If we are to keep bunffcir end 
starvation from onr very doors. Tbe taxation 
of land values Is tbe remedy. It strikes at 
tbe root of tbe evU.** — Eugene Frey, Lecturer, 
Illinois State Grange, in "The Ground Hog," 
Soptomber 10, 1917. 



70^It Will ImproTe the Condltloiis for Bnral 

Co-operatioii. 

As in the case of production itself, so in tl^e 
case of marketing and distrihution— herv, 
again, the debt-ridden tenant farmers, because 
of their inefficiency, hold down the incomes q( 
those who farm their own land. The tenant 
farmers rarely cooperate with their fellowf^ 
The great majority are nomadic — shifting about 
each year from one place to ahother, "mining* 
the soil of its fertility, making few acquaint- 
ances, and talcing little or no interest in the 
community at large. Because of their limited 
knowledge and hopeless condition they rarely 
sort or grade their products; tliey follow few 
standards; and they seldom know how, when, 
and where best to dispose of their goods. The 
consequence is that the independent farmers 
who more fully recognize the value of effective 
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teamwoFK m baying and selling, are compelled 
to suffer along with the tenants. Not only are 
they unable to supply a superior product and 
realize the full value of that product, but they 
are frequently obliged to sell, in a glutted 
market, goods whose price is considerably be- 
low what is reasonable and fair. 

But give the tenants a fair chance in life, 
open up the opportunities that nature and ciy- 
ilisation affords, and such wastefulness will 
soon end. The advantage of intelligent team- 
work in marketing will shortly dawn upon 
them. They will learn how best to prepare 
their products for the market, what grades and 
sizes are the most desirable, what standards 
to go by, where and when to sell and where 
and when not to sell — ^in a word, how to work 
and cooperate effectively with their fellowmen 
and to increase, not only their own earning 
power, but the earning power of all their 
neighbors. 

**l mmj f ro« farmem that thim Sln^lo 
Tax, •! -vrhieh I am proud to be an advo- 
eate» -vrovld be to tbe over-biirdened farmem 
and worldiiSBieii tbe gpeeat^mt boon, tbe irreat- 
cat bleaainsr* tbe s^^ateat Gtod-aend tkat any 
eonntrjr e-ver kne^r." — Tom L. Johnson, Mayor 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Before an Audience of 
Ohio Farmers, 1909. 

71-^It Will Beduce the Price of Practically 
Everything the Farmers Buy. 

It has been estimated that the various trusts 
and monopolies in the United States — railroad, 
shipping, waterpower, packing, stockyard, 
communication, coal, oil, iron, timber, etc., 
charge the farmers in common with all other 
consumers, an average of 33% more than is 
necessary to furnish them with a reasonable 
rate of profit on their capital actually invested. 
Whether or not this estimate is literally cor- 
rect is a matter of small moment. Certain 
it is that when the teeth of the above trusts 
and monopolies have been extracted by the 
Single Tax method, the price of practically 
everything the farmers purchase — ^"store food,* 
wearing apparel, kitchen utensils, furniture, 
lumber, brick, tools, machinery, etc., — ^wiU 
make a substantial drop. 

^Tlkere la no posalble -vray except tkronf^ 
tke adoption of tbe Slnffle Tax to prevent 
tke robbery of the farmer, Trklch takes even 
froaa tke moat prosperooa a large part of 
Ida Jnst proflta, and ^rklcli steadily redneea 
Increaslnsr nnmbers to tbe condition of stms- 
ffllnfft poverty-atrleken tenants, or, -vrhat la 
essentially tbe aame tblnsr, mortsase-bor- 
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dcaed owaen wkoae eqnitr tn tfaelr tantti 
la BteadUr bcconaliiB ■ biIbub qaantKr." — 
OeorKa P. Hampton. Editor of "The Farmera' 
Open Forum," In "Tbe Single Tax Year Book," 
p. SAG. 

•■If br tazatlan . . . wc nakc It Inpoealble 
t« hold Idle land and otker nataml re- 
aenreca, then new tanae, new mlnea, new 
Indmtrlea nlll be developed ererriTliere. and 
free eomvetltloB (kne Fronated will Feaolt 
In new Jebi. kicher irasea, Inereaaed pp*- 
dnclton, lower prleea. lower rents, and better 
■urketa for tami aad fnetorr." — Oeorg'a L. 
Record, Republican Candidate for Senator of 
New Jeraer. 1918. guoted In "The Public" of 
April 20. 191S. 



7S— It TTIU Lower the Farmera' Federal Ta^M. 

The amount of federal taxes paid by the 
farmers In 1912 (not taking Into consideration 
the inonopol7 profits of trusts due to these 
taxes), was equal to the amount paid by all 
other consumers — about $35 per family. In 
1917, the first year of the great war, this sum 
had risen to approximately ISO i>er family, and 
In 1918 it was esttmated to be in the vicinity 
of fllO. In 1919 it exceeded f200 per family. 

Practically all of this unseen, yet severely- 
felt burden, wilt be taken off the farmers under 
the Single Tax. For the Single Tax Is not a 

OTFT IiAND TALDBS T9. FAHH LAND VALUES 
The valne of the bare land In New York City 
IB 1B13 waa (rcatcr trj •300,08X^74 tkan tha 
TBhw In 1010 of all tke laaproTCd and nnlaiprovcd 
farm land In tke twentr-aSTCn <27> fltatea akoWB 



— Census Report of 1910. 

tax upon the products of labor — that is to say, 
upon consumption; it la a tax upon land In 
proportion to its value. And the bulk of the 
land values is not to be found tn the agrlcol- 



tural districts, but in lumbering and mining 
regions, along railroad lines, rivers and the 
seashore, and especially in towns and cities. 
Of the $125,000,000,000 or more of land value 
in the United States, considerably less than 
one-third is in the rural communities. But 
this third, or approximately $38,000,000,000 is 
not, however, all owned by farmers. Fully 
$15,000,000,000 of it is owned by speculators — 
men who are letting their ground lie idle. But 
37% of the farmers again are tenants, while 
another 21% are mortgaged. This means that 
fully $8,000,000,000 more of land is owned by 
absentee landlords and money-lenders. As a 
matter of fact actual bona*fide farmers — 
farmers who really own the ground they till — 
have but a ridiculously small proportion of the 
total land values of the nation. 

Let there be no mistake. Under the Single 
Tax all farmers will pay their full share of 
the federal expenses. But they will not as 
now pay any more than this. As compared 
with their present uhjust burden the new and 
just one will be insignificant 

**Aitmr tea r^mrm •! clMw study of th^ «ttb- 
Jcet •! taxation* as tho reopoaolble kead of 
tho WaohiiifftoB State Grange, I aai poolttvolT 
ooBTtBCOd that tkim plan of taxation [the Sln- 
' gle Tax] la not only the beat for the f ann. 
era* hut the only one that will take the bnr* 
den of taxation ofl the prodncera and plaee It 
where It really belonva, namely, on the bene- 
ftetarlea of apeclal privilege.'' — C. B. Kegrley, 
Late Master of the Washington State Orange. 
Quoted in "The Ground Hog," July 15, 1916. 

7S— It Will Lower the Farmers' Slate Taxes, 

The state taxes are not collected wholly 
from consumption as are the national taxes, 
but most of them are. This, of course, puts 
an unfair burden on all consumers, and relieves 
prii^lege from contributing its full quota. As 
farmers have greater interests as consumers 
and producers than they have as mere land- 
owners, they will, therefore, when the state 
taxes on the products of labor are abolished, 
gain much more than they will lose. 



<frhe fanter who Improve*, Irrlsatea, 
nnrea and Intenalrely nae* hla land will And 
that the Slnsrle Tax la a aeheme for takteir 
ofl hla burden of taxea and laying theat on 
the ahonldera of the land nionopollat.>* — ^Her- 
bert Quick, Editor "Farm and Fireside" and 
member of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 



<<The [famier*a] land la at preaent aaaeaaed 
at nearly twlee Ita proper nnlmproved Talne* 
while town and elty land la often valned at 
leaa than one-half of Ita aetnal ralne* thna 
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THB FARMBR AND THfiS 8INGLI3 TAX 

How the Slnffle Tax (limited to needs of ffOT* 
«nimeiit) 'would have alleeted fanner«» farm land 
apeealators» and the owners of both Improred 
and nnlmproTed lota» In the entire Stato of 
Oreffon In 1008 1 



FARMBBS 



Opn* Prop. Tax 
$S«7S0.I50 

Single Tax 




FARU LAND SFBCUULTORS 



Qon* Prop. Tax 
•l:»626»749 



Sincla Tax 
#9j89«719 




OVMiRS OP IMPROVED LOTS 



Qan« Ptop. Tax 
•2»522,080 

Sin^ Tax 
•2»S26*S06 




OnOBRS OF UnniFROVED LOIS 



Qaa. Prop. Tax 
•l»566«868 

Siaglo Tax 
|2»82e,606 




9» 



— From "People's Power and Public Taxation, 
by W. G. EfiTfiTleston, A. D. Cridse and W. 8. 
U'Ren, of Oregon. 



•nbjeetlnv him to a more than fonrfold dis- 
advantage." — C. B. Fillebrown, "Principles of 
Natural Taxation," p. 231. 

<<8ome of the farmers have an idea that 
the Slnffle Tax or land tax will hit them hard 
and Is for the benefit of the city nuin. This 
Isnt so where the Single Tax has been par- 
tially tried ont." — ^Alson Secor, Editor "Suc- 
cessful FarminsT*" Des Moines, Iowa, Febru- 
ary, 1912. 

<<Slnee the Single Tax would fall most 
heaTlly on the eltles where land Talnes are 
greatest the poorer airrlenltnral districts 
eonld be relloTed f^om the heavy bnrden of 
taxation.'' — Profs. Burch and Nearinff, "Ele- 
ments of Economics," p. 840. 



«It ean not be said that If Single Tax be 
adopted It will fall heaTlly npon the fannein 
of a state. It will not. In f net, fall as heaT^ 
Uy npon the farmers of the state as It will 
on oivners of land In cities and to^^ms.'' — G. 
Xj. Carlson, in "Carlson's Rural Reyiew," Nor- 
folk, Neb., September, 1914. 
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74— It Will Lower the Fanners' Local Taxes. 

Farmers who farm their own farms will, as 
well as tenants, hare a smaller local burden to 
carry under the Single Tax than they have at 
present For two reasons: In the first place, 
there will be no taxes on their improvements 
or personal property — on their houses and 
household goods, on their bams, bins, fences, 
tools, machinery, orchards, crops, livestock, 
etc. In the second place, the owners of unim- 
proved land will have to pay more than under 
the present system — ^will have to pay as much 
as the owners of improved land of equal value. 
What a relief this will be to actual farmers can 
be realized only when it is known to what a 
colossal extent the owners of unimproved lands 
now escape taxation. 

THB liAND SPBCUIiATOR AlVD THB SINGLES 

TAX 

How tJke SiBsrle Tax (limited to needs of aro-v- 
erameat) would kave affected MeTen larffe land 
•pecalatom and S,407 farmers ovmlnff both im- 
proved and nnlmproved lands, in Clacluunaa 
Connt7» Oregon, In 1910 1 

SEVEW lAROB LAUD SHBCDlAtOIB 
Con. Prop. Tax 

Single Tax 
#60«4S4.a6 

6^407 PARMBB8 
(Owning 95«594.51 •teroa of invrovad and 
215^609.09 aoras of uniaprovad land) 

Can. Prop. Tax 
#196,525,92 

Sinsia Tax 
1159,669.01 

-—From "Clack&maa County Assessments and 
Taxes/' by W. G. Esffleston, of Portland, 
Oreffon, and W. 8. U'Ren, of Oregon City, 
Oregon. 

Take, for example, California. "Throughout 
the Sacramento Valley," says Edward P. SS. 
Troy, Taxation Elxpert of San Francisco 
(Single Tax Tear Book, p. 400), ''the taxes of 
the farmer will average from $5 to $10 per 
acre; in the San Joaquin Valley from $10 to 
$15. Over the Tehachipi, among the orange 
groves of Riverside County, I found the small 
farmer's tax to average $20 per acre, and many 
of them are paying $30, $40, and even $50 per 
acre in taxes." 

What do the owners of the unimproved land 
—the speculators — pay? The following table 
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(see Second Annual Report of the Commission 

of Immigration and Housing in California, p. 

327), speaks for itself: 

Tax per 

No. of Acre. 

Owner. County. Acres. Cents. 

Cent. Pac. Ry Siskiyou .664,880 7 

Cent. Pac. Ry Tuba 22,06X 6 

Cent. Pac. Ry Tehama .. 69,008 7i 

Stovall-Wilcoxson Co.Colusa 86,660 22 

Agoure interests Ventura 16,000 81 

Bo. Pac Liand Co Tulare 18,782 4| 

Kern Co. Land Co Kern 428,000 16 

Miller & Lux Kern 147,000 18 

So. Pac. Ry Kern 660,000 6 

But it may be said, "Granted that the Single 
Tax, by removing all burdens from improve* 
ments and personal property, and compelling 
all holders of idle land to pay more, will, tern* 
porarily at least, reduce the actual farmer's 
taxes, will not this burden be raised when the 
full Single Tax is applied? 

The answer is in the negative. For just as 
the Single Tax approaches its limit, will the 
"margin of cultivation," be raised. In other 
words, just as the pressure of land taxation is 
felt, will land monopolists throw their vacant 
holdings on the market, and just as they throw 
these holdings on the market, will economic 
rent fall. How much lower the pure rent of 
ground will be under the full Single Tax than 
it is now, no one, to he sure, can say. It may 
foe one-third, one-half, or it may be more. 
Bverything seems to indicate, however, that it 
will eventually be reduced to the actual cost 
of government. In any event men who own 
improved lands in the rural districts will have 
lower local taxes to pay under the full Single 
Tax than they have at present. 

<<HJa4 the Single Tax been In opemtion [In 
IMO] the farmers of Cooe eouAty (Oreflron) 
-vronld have paid bat $13,4S6, a savins of 
over $51«000. In the whole state of Oregron 
the ftemers vroald have saved nearly flfSOOt- 
000 on their tax bills and speculators and 
public serrlce corporations would hare paid 
that much more." — Joseph Fels, in "Success- 
ful Farming," Dea Moines, Iowa, February, 
1912. 

**A recent and trustworthy compilation 
from the official tax books of Clackamas 
County* Oresout shows that the 5,407 farmers 
of that county, exclusive of tenant farmers 
and those who hold NO improved land— -that 
is to say* the Trorkinsr oivners of bona-Ude 
f arms would pay 23.01 per cent less in taxes 
on their property if only land values were 
taxed» the total levy remaining as at pres« 
emtt • • • It is believed that such a system 
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•f taxation wltk a proper dUtrlbatloa of otato 
•zpeaaoa amoav tke manlelpalitioa* wovM 
Halve tkm tasceo of Maaaa^iuietta fanaenu"*- 

Prof. I4. J. JohiiBon, in "Harper's Weeklj/' 
July. 1918. 

The followinsr statement by the "Home- 
stead Loan and Land League" of Missouri, 
shows how the partial Single Tax measure 
voted on in that state in 1918» would have 
affected the farming communities: 

**Am to where thlo tax wiU fall, a Uttio 
refleetlOB will show* Aceordiair to sovera* 
BMBt reports. It U ^ear tluit at least 118,IMM 
of tke fanaeia of MIssoarl kavo land valao 
oxdostvo of ImprovoaMBts of less thaa 9M9Q 
oaeh« They will pay less thaa at present* 
when all their laftprovements, aiachlaery, 
stoek, ete^ are exempt. The 85^000 teaaat 
farmers of the state will pay no tax at alL 
A total of more thaa 200|i000 farmers win 
pay leas tax thaa noiv and auiay noao at 
all. Few fanners will have any Increase In 
taxes whatever. 

<<There are millions of acres of land lyinc 
idle in this state^ held ont of nse for specn- 
lation, and npon this taxes will fall heavily. 
This land will be opened np thereby for nao^ 
Only abont 24,000^000 acres ont of a total of 
43^000,000 in Mlssonrl are even partially Im- 
proved, -while less than one per cent of tho 
land in the state is intensively cultivated. 
Fifteen million acres are absolntely Idle. 

'^Seventy per cent of the land within tho 
corporate limits of Kansas City Is vacant. 
Land in the business section of the city, not 
used for homes. Is worth a total of $175,000^- 
000. These vast idle and valuable tracts of 
land ivlll be taxed. T'wo thousand acres In 
the heart of Kansas City Is worth more than 
all of the farm land In Audrain, Andrew, 
Bates, Clarlton, Green, Henry, Knox, Missis- 
sippi, Montgomery and Howard Counties 1 ten 
of the best agricultural counties In the state 
combined, and will, therefore, under this pro- 
posal, pay as much tax as all the farmers in 
the ten counties named. 

<<The same Is true of St. Louis. There la 
land there worth 94,000,000 per acre. The 
mineral land of eastern and southern Mis- 
souri Is highly valuable and this tax wlU 
force those who hold It to use It, or penult 
others to do so on Just terms." 



75— It Will Beduce the Cost of County Goyem- 

ment. 

The cost of county goyernment in the United 
States in 1912, amounted to $385,181,000. At 
this time it amounts In round numbers to about 
$400,000,000 annually. Much of this will be 
eliminated when the Single Tax goes into 
force. For the land, upon which to build pub- 
lic improvements — from canals to court houses 
— will be vastly lower in price than it is now. 
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There will be practically no poor houses 
to maintain because theris will be no helplessly 
poor; fewer hospitals and jails and reforma- 
tories to support, because there will be less 
sickness and less crime. The immense cost of 
highway construction and maintenance will be 
lowered because there will be no roads to 
buUd past vacant stiretches of unimproved 
land — the unimproved land will be opened up 
to whoever wants to use it. There will be 
fewer tax assessors and tax officials, fewer 
police and officers of the law, fewer lawyers 
and judges and jurymen to wrangle over civil 
suits, or to pass sentence upon the victims of 
social injustice. Where it now takes four hun- 
dred million dollars a year to cover the ex- 
penditures of county government in the United 
States, two hundred fifty or three hundred mil- 
lion dollars will easily suffice when we resort 
to natural taxation. 



"WBULT 80BIB) PROGRBSSITSJ CANADIAN 
FARMBRS THINK OF THB SINGLB TAX. 

<<lVliereas, the adoption of the Single Tax 
and the remoTal of the tax on Impro-vemente 
would be of Immeaae benefit to thoee engaged 
in agrrlcnltarei be It therefore^ 

<<Re«olved, That this Institute endeavor to 
brinff before the proper authorities the need 
for sneh removal, vrlth an urgent request 
that sneh steps may be taken as will brlnar 
about the ehanse desired." — ^Resolution 
unanimously adopted at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Farmers' Institute of British Co- 
lumbia, held at Victoria, January 23» 1913. See 
"The Public," February 7. 1913. 

<<Resolved» That this convention of Blanl* 
toba Grain Grovrers stronffly nr^e the Do- 
minion Crovemment to frame a fiscal system 
of national taxation that will bear Justly oa 
.all classes affording special prlvHenres to 
none. That Is, by a direct taxation of all 
land values both rural and urban. Including 
all the natural resources of the nation, forest, 
mineral, vrater poorer and fisheries, so far as 
these resources are owned or operated by 
private or corporate Interests, ^rlth a surtax 
on that part of all of such resources, as are 
held out of use by private Interests for spec- 
ulative purposes.'* — Resolution Adopted at the 
Manitoba Grain Growers' Convention at 
Brandon, January 13-15, 1915. Carried* 499 to 
1. See "The Public," January 22, 1915. 



76— It Will Bednce the Coflt of Farm Trans- 

portatton. 

How will the Single Tax reduce the cost of 
farm transportation? Simply, as has previ- 
ottsly been suggested, by compelling all own- 
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era ol vacant land lylnK cloa« to markets elthn 
to nse it or to let go, and ttma permit thoia 
forced out into tbe wildemesa br our present 
fljitem to come back and put it to aerrice. 

"Had ttmr earlr ■UtenMcn aiiderata«4 tb« 
lam at yalltleid cconaBr, tker maid kar* 
takm far ■nbUe parpaaea tke aaaiuil valBc 
eoafarrcd npoB tkd laad b> tke coimiinlty. 
TUa would kava pradneed tiro direct «ITe«t«* 
It ira«ld kare preraated anr auui frooi hold' 
IBS nora lead tkak be canld bbb to sood par- 
M«*l and It would karc prercated aar Idla 
Ia>d la ■ BCttlad eoauBaaltr. Heaee, tbe 
Boxt aiaa ■ackJas land would Had It ImmC' 
dialelr eoBBaetcd with a market. laEk a 
»r n tm^ of ■ettlcaoaat would have kept atea 
withia reaek ot the falleet eooperatlon, wobU 
bam aaTed a sneat part af the prvaeat cant 
ot traaaportatloa, aad would have made the 
let of e«^ aeweomer, wbctber by ImBlcraat 
aklp or atork exprcma. eaaler tbaa tkoae tkat 
ame before." — StousbtoD Coo ley, In 'Ths 
Public," September 16. 1916. 

THE HIGH COST OF LAND SPBCDLATtOR 
Conld aa eatliaate be made, uol oaly of tke 
aaanat eoat of coaatmetlaB and keeplns l> 
repair all public impro'Tementi. BDch as ToadB> 
blsbwars, brld^E*! dttcheii, telephoae linee. 
etc., pa«t the bait blUlnn or more acres, that 
are beld out of Due between farm hausea aad 
eltica, bnt ot the value of the coloaaal amoaat 
of time, trouble, and power — man, hane, and 
mechaalcal — la-volved In conatnallr hauUnc 
merckaadUe and erops past thla hoK* empire 
of vacant terrltoi j Lonld aa eatlmatc be 
made ot all thla extra coat. It would amouat 
aaauallr ta bllllona af doUnra. 



77— It WUl 8o1t« Ok Bnral Sckool sad Ckuvh 
Problems^ 

The terrlbla plight of the rural achools of 
the nation la little realiied. Doctor H. B. 
Bmith of Iowa is authority for the statement 
that "more illiteracr is to be found in rural 
America than in urban America, despite the 
fact that a large maJoritT of illiterate imml- 
irants settle in the cities;" moreorer, that "a 
large majority of the rural children never ko 
farther than the fifth grade." 
SO 



These statements, startling though they are» 
square with those uttered by Prof. E. T. Fair- 
child, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of Kansas, before the House and 
Senate Committees on Education, Washington, 
D. C, on January 16, 1912. Said Prof. Fair- 
child: 

"Of the 12,000,000 rural school children less 
than 25% Is completing the work of the grades. 
The teaching body is Immature and lacks 
proper training. In many states fully one- 
half of the rural teachers have had no training 
beyond the eighth grade. Terms are too short 
School buildings are pocr. Insanitary and ill- 
equipped. The school enrollment is constantly 
decreasing. The supervision is wholly inade- 
quate. High school privileges are denied to 
the great majority of these boys and girls. 
The strong, virile rural school of a generation 
ago has gone and in its place is a primary 
school, weak in numbers and lacking in effi- 
ciency." 

The decline of the rural church is equally 
marked. "Wallace's Farmer," of Des Moines, 
Iowa, in its edition of August 13, 1915, states: 

"While we do not have definite statistics cor- 
third of the churches of the open country have 
died in the last fifteen or twenty years, that 
another third are dying, that here and there 
Is one decidedly prosperous, and the rest not 
more than holding their own." 

Surely it is superfluous to remark that these 
downward tendencies can not be allowed to 
continue; that unless the fundamental cause 
which induces them is removed, America will 
witness ere long, an Intellectual and moral 
deterioration of her agricultural population 
that is equalled only by that of the peasantry 
classes of Europe. 

As to the cause Itself there can be no dis- 
pute. It lies primarily in our vicious public 
policy of levying tribute upon things which are 
distinctly the results of individual effort, and 
in permitting funds which are plainly social, 
to flow into private pockets — a policy which 
widens the gulf between the landed and the 
landless, which condemns millions to an 
existence of misery and poverty and grinding 
toil, and deprives them of every opportunity to 
live in a manner befitting civilized life. 
When this vicious policy is changed, then, but 
not till then, will the downward course of the 
rural school and church cease, and their up- 
ward course begin. 
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WHAT SOMB THOUGHTFUL FARMBRS IN 

THH UHITHD 8TATB8 THINK OF 

THB SINGIiH TAX. 

''RcaolTSd* Thmt this body so on record a* 
tmwmgimm tke adoptios of m system of tazatios 
wlMreby pereomal property aad oil laiproTe* 
MOBto wovid be exempt from tazotloB aad 
tlM bvrdea mi tazotios be borne by lamd 
rtiMmmm oaly.** — ^Resolution Adopted by Wash- 
iBffton State Orange, Centralla, 1916. Bee 
"Tfae Public" May 19, 1916. 



«nResolTed» Tkat the Farmers' Instftnte of 
Fotter Coaaty* Texas* do recoauteBd that all 
veatal Talaes of Taeaat laads aad such others 
as are aot pat to their best ase» be» as are 
the soldiers, eoaseripted Into service of the 
SOTommeat while In this anpreeedented 
OBMrseney* Aad that we reconunead as to 
methods for the easiest* cheapest, and fair* 
est, as has been demonstrated In ntany lo« 
ealltles, the annual taxation of cTcry parcel 
ap to Its fall rental Talne, and the exemp- 
tion from taxation of all In^rovements aad 
personal property belonirlas to the nscr."*- 
Resolution Adopted by the Farmers' Insti- 
tute of Potter County, Texas, May 20, 1917. 

^^Resolred, That wo f oTor the abolition of 
the ireneral property tax aad favor the tax* 
ation of the Tohie of land IrrespectlTe of 



^'ResolTcd, That ire faTor the taxation of 
all land held ont of nse at Its fall selllni; or 
specnlatlTo Talae.*' — ^Resolution Adopted at 
the Annual Convention of the Maryland State 
Granire, Held at Baston on December 8. 1916. 
See "The Public," of December 29, 1916. 



7g^lt WiU Eleyate the Agriieultiiial Life. 

Given conditions in the rural districts such 
as the Single Tax will bring about— conditions 
where the speculative holding of idle land Is 
destroyed and the soil made cheap; where the 
power of landlordism and usury is broken, and 
the debt-ridden tenants liberated from a cruel 
bondage; where agricultural production and 
marketing may be carried on under the most 
favorable circumstances, with a maximum of 
efficiency and a minimum of wastage; where 
the farming classes receive more for what thef 
sell and pay less for what they buy; where 
government — ^federal, state and local — has been 
placed on a most economical basis, taxatioii 
equalized, and all the expenses of administra- 
tion cut down; where the community, has, bo- 
cause of the elimination of vacant spaces, be- 
come more compact, the roads Improved, and 
the educational and religious Institutions set 
upon a sound and permanent footing— gftett 
conditions such as these and It unaroidably 
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follows that tbe social life in the rural com- 
munities will be elevated to a higher and better 
plane. 

<<Tl^ere all tke tmxtm on the land «b4 tbe 
peoyle^ land free to the landless, then none 
would be drlTen Into the wilderness to sairer 
the ehanirea of climate and want of aoelety* 
hmt those who desired eonid then settle 
•oarer to their kindred and friends and e»- 
$97 the blesainso of friendship* Ioto* and 
home with mneh less eost and ineonTenienee^'' 
— Bdwln BurgesB, Forerunner of Henry 
Qeorge, in the "Racine Advocate," 1859. 



<<Aa a farmer for the better part of half a 
century I want to tell farmers that it is to 
their interest to have moot of the cost of the 
war paid by a tax on land ▼alnes.'' — C. B. 

Keglety, Late Master of the Washinarton State 
Orange, in the "Farmers* Open Forum.' 
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79--It Will Halt the MoTement to Hie Cities. 

<<The flinsle Tax would atop the nnnatnral 
flow of population from the mral districts to 
the cities, and make life in both healthUr 
and happier." — S. S. Craig, In "Tbe Arena," 
January, 1899. 

MThe depopulation of the country districts 
also would cease. For the land is used to 
best advantaire irhen it is used in small 
areas by independent o^tmers. The taxation 
of rent would force landowners to allow it 
BO to be used and the country could then 
asaln afford ample opportunities for a 
healthy, profltable» and pleasurable life.**— 
Max Hirsch, "Democracy Versus Socialism," 
p. 402. 

<<Rnral and farm life* relicTCd of its ab- 
normal and weU-niiTh crushinip tax burdens, 
should [under the Slngrle Taxi assume its 
natural attractiveness to human beinsrs and 
the abnormal flow^ to the cities should dimi- 
nish or cease." — ^Prof. L. J. Johnson, in "The 
American Journal of Public Health," June, 
1914. 

PART IX 

Sd—It Will Remove tbe Oppositton to Foreign 
Immj^ratlon— The Flf'st Cavse of Interna- 
tlonal Irritation* 

There are four great causes of the enmity, 
fBBT, and distrust with which the nations of tbe 
Old World view the United States of America. 
All of these great causes the application of the 
Single Tax principle will remoye. 

The first cause is our policy of restricting 
immigration, our shutting out of large numbers 
of those who apply for admission with the ob- 
ject of bettering their economic and social 
circumstances. This policy, which is en- 
forced chiefly for the purpose of keeping nn- 
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•mployment down and wages in this country 
as high as possible, will naturally be aban- 
doned when society has quit the taxation of 
industry. For the number of jobs will then 
constantly exceed the number of men. The 
supply of work will far outrun the supply of 
workers. Wages as a result will always border 
on the value of the full product. There will 
thus be no need or desire on the part of our 
own laborers to exclude the laborers of other 
countries in order to protect themselves from 
want and the fear of want On the contrary, 
it will then clearly be seen, what is disbelieved 
now, that the more immigrants, the easier It 
becomes for all to make a living. Immigra- 
tion, therefore, instead of being longer opposed, 
will be warmly welcomed. 

^Vy taklBir cc«MOBile rent for pabllc p«r- 
po«e« . • • we skall create a deatand for 
labor wklek will solve the atenaciaar prob- 
deauuid for labor ivlU ntake wasrea higher 
• • • aad tbe fear of deadly compctltloB 
belaiT reatored* tbe Imniigratlon problem will 
■ eeaee to be a probleat at all, aad workers 
froBi otber laads irlU be ireleome to aid la 
tbe prodnetloa of wealtb tbe natural liialta 
of wbleb bave aever been deecrlbed.'' — F. W. 
Qarrison, in the "Atlantic Monthly/' Decem- 
ber. 1918. 

81— It Will Bemove the Opposition to Foreign 
Imports — ^The Second Cause of Interna- 
tional Irritation. 

The second cause of the suppressed feeling 
against the United States on the part of foreign 
nations, is our maintenance of a protective 
tariff, our keeping out of the products that the 
workers of other nations wish to make and 
sell to us. 

This obnoxious policy which also owes its 
existence to the desire to "protect the highly 
paid American laborer from the pauper laborer 
of Europe," will, like the immigration policy, 
inevitably be abandoned when the Single Tax 
has been inaugiirated. For not merely will it 
then be perceived, that, with opportunities for 
employment open on every side, and wages 
therefore, constantly at their highest level, the 
American workingman — as a producer — ^has 
nothing to lose by abandoning it, but that he 
has — as a consumer — a great deal to gain. 
While sacrificing nothing either in the way of 
chances for employment or in wages, he will 
profit immensely in that he will be able to buy 
numerous excellent commodities from Europe, 
Asia, and elsewhere, much cheaper than he 
can buy the same kind of commodities here. 
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Like the menacing restrictions on foreign Im- 
migration, therefore, the menacing restrictions 
on foreign imports, will be crossed off the 
books. 

<Tlie application of rent to the pnblle uerw» 
tee and the relief of everr Indnatrr from tax- 
ation vrould create a new Trorld both for the 
producer and the consumer. • • • The Im- 
pulse siTen to commerce and manufactures 
would be Irresistible* A hcnne market vrould 
he created ten tbnes greater than that of all 
China and the Bast."— Dr. J. H. Stallard, "The 
True Basis of Economics/' p. 98. 

88— It Will Bemore the General Hunger for 
Foreign Territory— The Third Cause of In- 
tematfoiial Irritation, 

The third cause of the suspicion and fear 
with which the American Republic is looked 
upon by other nations, is the keen desire mani- 
fested by a large and growing part of our pop- 
ulation for more territory. It is true that our 
leaders generally deny this. But the denial, 
so far as the masses are concerned, is not in 
good form. Our language shows it Our news- 
papers show it. Our magazines and periodicals 
and books show it. Contrary to the assertion 
of statesmen vast and increasing numbers of 
citizens in the United States do want more land 
for colonization purposes. 

From whence springs this unholy desire for 
more land and more territory? It springs 
fundamentally from the belief that the con- 
stantly tightening economic pressure in the 
country is due to "over-population," to a ten- 
dency of the "labor supply to outrun the work 
supply," and that the condition of the working 
masses at home can be improved only by ex- 
tending our boundaries, by "adding Mexico," 
"annexing Central America," "taking over 
Canada," etc., and thus permitting our surplus 
population to emigrate into the new provinces. 

The great fallacy of this notion, however, can 
be quickly shown. It is not "over-population," 
that is responsible for the poverty of the 
American workingman, but "under-employ* 
ment." His wages are not low because there 
are "more men than jobs," but because there 
are "less jobs than men." To cure imemploy- 
ment, raise wages, and abolish poverty, there- 
fore, it is not necessary to secure "additional 
territory"; it is only necessary to remove the 
obstacles that prevent the legitimate use of 
the territory we already possess. 

This the Single Tax will do. It will not 
merely open up for settlement a huge empire 
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of Tacant land within onr own borders, but bj 
Increasing permanently the purchasing power 
of all consumers, will create a condition in 
which the work-supply always remains in ex- 
cess of the labor supply. Its adoption will thus 
dispel all desire on the part of our citizens for 
outside colonies. Our speeches and literature 
wHl be foreyer purged of all suggestions for 
territorial expansion. No nation, therefore, 
will longer hare the slightest occasion to im- 
pugn the motiyes or distrust the actions of 
this greatest of all Republics. 

'Tke Sliisle Tax will dlapel the keen na- 
ttoaal acsire far territorial expaaston, by 
faretaiT aa the auwlLeta of everr coiintry 
a«09tiiMr it, aa aui^ DOMCBTIO laad ttiat 
tha Baaa ta eaiaidaa FORBIGN laad wHI van- 
lah«^— SImest Batten, "The Single Tax," p. 14. 

8i— It win Benore fiie Oeneral Hunger for 
FeivlgB MariLOts — ^The Fourth Cause of In- 
teraatloiial Iiritatloii. 

The fourth cause of the prejudice and hatred 
nursed in the hearts of our neighbors across 
the seas emanates from our efforts to se- 
cure foreign markets. Under our present ab- 
surd reyenue methods we can supply faster 
than we can demand. Our "home mar- 
ket" is constantly restricted. We are perpetu- 
ally suftering from "oyer-production," or, more 
accurately, from "under-consumption." Unless 
therefore, we are able to sell our surplus 
goods in the unexploited countries of Asia, 
Africa, Australia, Europe, North and South 
America, our industries are in danger of stand- 
ing idle, and our laborers thrown out of em- 
plojrment. 

Out of this dilemma the taxation of land 
yalues only can deliyer us. It alone can 
rid us of the eyil of under-consumption, 
can push the demand for goods ahead of the 
ability to supply. It alone can create 
a "home market" so grreat that our capital and 
labor will not need to "forcibly invade" the 
trading grounds of other peoples thereby In- 
curring the jealousy, wrath, and enmity of for- 
eign powers. 

*<If» la all eoaatrlea, those who wtahed tB 
ase the reaooreea of the earth paid the rent 
to the frovemBteat, which exempted all the 
yrodaeta of ladnatrj from taxatloa, there 
would be aneh a hoate market created that 
the natloBs woald not have to flffht far the 
■uuFketa of ttie W4»rld,' and custom hoaaea 
woald not atand upon their bordera aa bmu* 
waeata to the enmity of natloaa." — ^Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey, at the Conference of Universal 
Peace Union, Buck Hill Falls Inn. Penn., 
September 7, 1912. 
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Si— It Wfl], Tnien Applied Unlrersallyt Crash 
HlUtarisiiiy and DlBlHUid Annies and NaTles. 

Militarism owes its existence the world over, 
simply to the fear and distrust, the hatred and 
enmity, that one nation has for another. Any- 
thing, therefore, that will overcome this fear 
and distrust, this hatred and enmity, must 
necessarily and inevitably destroy militarism. 

Now, as has just been suggested, this mutual 
fear and distrust, this hatred and enmity be- 
tween nations, springs in its final analysis, 
from two powerful sources: 

(1) From the desire of each nation to pre- 
vent the laborers and products of every other 
nation from COMING INTO the coimtry, and, 

(2) From the hunger of each nation for 
new colonies and new markets that its own 
laborers and products may GO OUT. 

We have already seen how the application of 
the Single Tax doctrine in the United States 
will remedy this matter so far as this country 
is concerned; how the greatly increased ac- 
tivity of capital and labor, and the abolition of 
poverty, will dissipate the eagerness of our 
citizens for additional territory and outside 
markets, and cause the removal of all restric- 
tions upon immigrants and imports; and how 
this furthermore will demonstrate to all foreign 
powers, not only our perfect peaceableness, but 
our sincere friendship, and so transform their 
present attitude towards us from one of sus- 
picion and hostility into one of love and trust. 

But the same results that will follow the 
adoption of the Single Tax in the United States 
will follow its adoption everywhere else. In 
each' country where its far-reaching prin- 
ciples are introduced, the vacant lands will be 
opened up to use, industry will be relieved of 
a burdensome load of taxation, capital and 
labor will be stimulated into fresh and whole- 
some activity, and poverty will disappear. And 
with poverty gone, with the commodity market 
constantly under-supplied, employment beck- 
oning from every hand, and wages up to the 
full value of the service performed, no coun- 
try will yearn for more territory or new mar- 
kets to which its native population can emi* 
grate and its industrial output flow, or feel 
compelled in self-defense to close its ports to 
laborers and the products of these laborers 
from other areas of the globe. No country, 
therefore, will longer possess the least excuse 
for challenging the motives of the men of other 
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countries or to watch their language and ac- 
tions with feelings of the gravest apprehension 
and distrust 

The foundation upon which the institution of 
militarism rests, having thus everywhere been 
undermined, militarism must crumble like a 
house of cards. 

<<Tke abolltlos of tmxUlm and tbe vecasmlttoB 
•f tke rlffkt to tke !«■« of tke eartb whiek 
•n Its lukabltants p«Mieni wUl at last lay tkm 
specter of war» aad lead to the abandonaAeat 
of aa arated peace irhlcM Is oaly less crvsk* 
imm aad brataUatag tbaa war tts^f.''— F. W. 
Garrison* in "The Atlantic Monthly/' Decem- 
ber. 1918. 

aJH-It Wm, When Applied UnlversaUy, Ab^^lsh 

War. 

There can be no wars when there are no 
standing armies and navies; no standing arm- 
ies and navies when there is no insecurity or 
danger; no insecurity or danger when there la 
no interference with "life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness;" no interference with "life^ 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," when 
capital and labor are free and untrammelled* 
and natural opportunities are within the reach 
of all. 



''Slaale Tazers, yolatias to the caose or 
caoses of war, are confldeat that free access 
to the ase of the earth aad the aboUtloa of 
tariffs woald resalt la maklair maakfad free 
froai the age-loBV slavery to froTcrameats of 
prlaces aad klasa aad lords or prlvllcse* that 
the briaglaa' of atea closer toarether la the 
assoclatloa of Ideas aad the greater hanaoay 
of laterests woald rcTcal the Identity of 
aUasi would sabstltnte a aataral for aa on- 
aataral atode of revenaci woald reveal how 
aew territory auiy be eonqacred by peacefnl 
Mcaaai woald do away with those mlsunder- 
staadlags betweea workers of dlffereat na- 
tloaalltles that are the frnlt of laraoraace, 
CKClvstreaeso aad econoaUc slavery, and dis- 
sipate those cnrloos philosophies of racial 
hatreds aad natloaal presnmptloas which Had 
a lodsaneat aatoag atea chiefly becaase the 
aiasses are poor aad dlslaherlted." — Joseph 
Dana Miller, in "The Single Tax Year Book,** 
p. 260. 

''With the laaavaratloa of this system of 
[Slavic] taxation • . • the direct canses of 
all lateraeclae aad Interaatloaal troables aad 
dispates would be reatovcdi wars aad raators 
of wars woald troable maaklad ao loasov.*' 
— I«ewis H. Berens, "Toward the Light," p. 
209. 
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PARTX 
SO— It Wni Force Into FrodDctlTe bdutzr 
Hundreds »f ThonundB of D§eleift BmI 
Eslste SpecMlAtora, Hcsopollste, Laad- 
lords, ud Slwllar Parasites ob Capital aad 
Labor. 



a«na Uw bT irhldk >■ laeiwaalac aoMbcr mt 
iiiiihiiimIi bIIj bkcIc!* vc«Vle are oabled ta 
Ure l> «■■« ■■« IdlCBMa wlthaBt nntrUrat- 
Imtc either scrvlcM or ea«sdttle* to the ■■>- 
elal ornu>Un> ■ • • cu oiilj ka allaeled b7 
■vproprlatlas all eeoDaale mt ta tke eerr- 
■ce ol theae who cTcate It, that !■ to ear, tke 
whole people. Thia the taxation on laad 
▼alaea wiu BoeoBpUah." — John FerBuaon, In 
'"The WeatmlnBter Review," December, DOS. 

•^he apponeiita of the Stasle Tax eanalat 
at the eaar-moBey (nterattTi polite Kniftna. 
bat crattere BeTerthelean — the kcb who waat 

aaKethlBK tor BOtblasi who hnnser to sather 
where others have bowbi mcB who wl«h ta 
cbJot the tmlta of labor wlthant the bbbot- 
ance ot iBborlBs." — James R. Brown, "Pro- 
ceed In kb of Seventy- Fifth Annu*l Meet Ins ol 
New York State Agricultural Society. 



A NOIK-BSSSiNTIAL CITIZEN 

The Flntocnt — "Jmat to ThlBk Tha 
Thronsh the FmKalitT, iBdaatrj BBd Li 
Hone ot the Small Hoaeeholder That 
Mr BBOnaotu health." 



of NoToraber 10. IBOI. 



*^S%m Btntflm Tax takes all tkm swectaMia 
•■t Pi IdleneMi aad specnlatloB* Tkat im thm 
whr* ABA tke OBly why* tkat skrewd Idlers 
a»d apcealatonm who are larirely Imflaentlal 
te leslslatloaf vtay awake twenty-fevr ko«m 
in ike day ready te alvir tke sllirktest move 1b 
tke direction mi aslav eoaiMiaBlty earnlai^ 
aloae for comiaalty ezpeaee.'* — Charles T. 
Root. President Root Newspaper Association, 
New York City. 

''By taxlair all tke water oat of land Talnea 
— ^water* helac tke Talae added hy tke own* 
et's ability to aMinopollae a cominwlty seed 
aad to eapltallae tkat moBopoly— we skonld 
do away wltk VMeanied IncoBtes* Increase pro- 
daetlon» open opportunity and entkrone la- 
bor aad servlee as tke only qnallllcatlons en* 
tltllnff men aad women eltker to competen* 
eles or to tke respect of tkelr fellows." — ^Mrs. 
Joseph Fels, In "The Public/' Apr.ll 20, 1918. 

87—11 Will B^ease for ProdnctiTe Purposes 
Scores of Thonsands of Tax Assessors, Tax 
CoUeetorSy DetoctiTes, Policemen, Jafl 
Keepers, Social Workers, Charity Dis- 
pensers, and Laborers Engaged In Building 
and Keeping In Bepalr Prisons and Beform- 
atorles. Almshouses, Hospitals, and Asy- 
lums for tiie Sick and Insane. 

'^he administration of the criminal law* 
with all Its paraphernalia of policemen* de- 
tectlvest prisons aad penitentiaries, wonldt 
like the administration of the civil law» cease 
[under the Sinirle TaxJ to nmke such a drain 
UTe shoald iret rid, not only of many Jndsrcst 
balHlTSy clerks and prison keepers* but of the 
irreat host of lawrers* "who are no-w main* 
talned at the expense of producers) and tal«it 
noTT Trasted In lesal snbtletles wonld be 
tnmed to hlirher pnrsnlts." — Henry Georgre, 
"Proirress and Poverty/* Book IX, Chap. rv. 

8&— It Will Belease for Producttye Purposes 
Untold Numbers of Doctors, Lawyers, 
Judges and Jurymen. 

"['With the pnbllc appropriation of rentj 
all snch restrictive leirlslatlon as that asalnst 
excessive hoars of labor and aaralnst nn- 
healthy and crrercrowded workroonis* as well 
as laws directed to ensore the safety of the 
workers aad to ilx a minimum of waares nwUk 
become objectless. For the workers bdnff 
mostly free to work for a capitalist* or to 
employ themselves* stronger In competition 
than capitalists when capital can not be In* 
vested In monopolies* w^lll not enter employ* 
ments which do not offer favorable condl* 
tlons In all these respects. Capitalists will 
either have to comply w^lth the standards 
upon the vital force and attention of society, 
fixed by the workers* or pay hlfrher waires to 
compensate for conditions below^ this stand* 
ard." — ^Max Hirsch» "Democracy Versus So- 
cialism/' p. 401. 
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81^— It Will Belettse for ProdnetlTe Pnrposef, 
HiiBdred» of XlioiuMidB of Soldiers, Sallon, 
Ship Builders, Mechaiilcs, and Laborers 
Employed In MUltanr EstalillslunentBy and 
In the Upkeep and Manntectore of Mnnl- 
tlons of War. 

aOMB BRIBIF BlfDOR8B]IIBHTa OF THB 

SINGLES TAX BT MS3N OF IHTBUEU 

NATIOlf Ali FAMB. 

''I beUeTe In tke Idea of Single Tax."— 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, United 
States. 

**I am a ffreat adatirer of tke doctiiiie of 
HeBry George." — ^Dr. Sun Yat Sen, First 
President of the Chinese Republic. 

<<I consider the desideratum of a irood ad* 
ministration to be the slmpllflcatlon of the 
tax refflme^i-the Slnarlo Tax." — ^Dr. RoQue 
Saenz Pena, Late President of the Ara^ntine 
Republic. 

**A land Taloe tax could be made to yield 
a largre rerenne* could not be passed on to 
the shoulders of the workers* would pro- 
mote access to land on more favourable 
terms than those hitherto obtainable* would 
•tlniulate production and open up additional 
opportunities for employment* thereby re- 
ducing prices and Increaslnar urates at one 
and the same timCf mrhlch* together -with 
Free Trade* "would prevent the unemploy- 
ment that threatens at the close of the 
war.** — J. piindas White, Member Parliament, 
Snsland. 

''There Is no sounder social ov economle 
policy than the taxation of ^unearned Incre- 
ments." — Dr. Liudwigr Wilhelm Schrameier, 
Actual Privy Counselor to the Admirality, 
Germany. 

**I am In perfect agrreement -with the phil- 
osophy of Henry Crcorve." — Professor Dr. 
Adolph Wagrner, Actual Privy Counselor, Ex- 
cellency and Member of the Prussian Upper 
House, Germany. 

**I have the utmost faith In Henry Georse 
and his Single Tax."— Mr. V. UUman, For* 
mer President of the Norwegian Parliament, 
Norway. 

"There Is but one fundamental refoiui 
that proposed by Henry Crcorfre." — Dr. S. N. 

Starcke, Member Parliament, Denmark. 

**'No better reform could be Instituted than 
the taxation of land values," — Carl Lindhagren* 
Mayor of Stockholm and Member of Parlia- 
ment, Swedeta. 

**lt appears to me that the fundamental 
Idea, the platform of a sreat national party* 
can today only be that of the radical reform 
of our stmiuff tax regime* This revlalon must 
be sulded by the principles of the Single Tax 
of Henry Georve." — Dr. Octavio De Souza Car- 
niero, Mayor of Nictheroy, Capital of the 
State of Rio De Janerio, BrasiL 
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^Tkere akould be no tax«tlon apon tbe 
p g o€«cto of hvm«B Indiuitrr*'' — Sir George 
Qrey, New Zealand. 



'Tke mrmtem. of nUslsar public roTeniice 
land Talnea and exemptliis ImproTe- 
ita la rlffkt and Jaat."— Sir Qeorgre Reid. 
New South Wales. 

<«Tke eatabllaiuneat of Single Tax In Raaala 

aeeaui to ate the oaly $umt aolatloa of tke land 
probloai.'' — Count Ilya Tolstoy, Russia. 

**l hope to see soeletlea formed calllnir upon 
tiM lioslslatvre to roTalne the land and put 
a taxation upon It In proportion to tbe ivrants 
mi tbe state." — Richard Cobden, Bngrland, 1841. 

*'! maintain tluit taxation whiek seeks tliese 
ends [the destmetlon of landlordism and the 
npbnlldlnir of enterprlsel* Is taxation mrhleh Is 
not only sonnd In economic principle* bnt 
which conforms to the eternal and Immntable 
principles of social Jasttce." — ^H. H. Asquith, 
Ez-Premier, Engrland. 

IK^It Will Bednee All GaTemmental Expenses 
•^Federal and State As Well As Connty and 
MunldpaL 

We have previously observed how the Single 
Tax will reduce the expenses of county and 
municipal governments. It remains only to 
see, how» in the administration of state and 
national governments, it will have the same 
effect. In the construction of all public im- 
provements the land required will cost but 
little; there will be fewer hospitals, asylums, 
charitable institutions, reformatories, and peni- 
tentiaries to maintain, for destitution, sickness, 
and crime, will be at a minimum; there will be 
no naval and military establishments to sup- 
port, because the need for them will be swept 
away; there will be fewer legislators and less 
legislation; fewer courts, fewer lawyers, fewer 
jurymen, fewer secret service agents, fewer offi- 
cials of every variety, for the conditions that 
now make these necessary will be at an end. 
The sum that the taxpayers of the nation will 
thus save in the upkeep of their state and fed- 
eral governments will amount to hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. 

▲ ¥TSW TESTIMONIALS OF PROMINSINT 

▲IHBRICAN STATESMElf, REFORMERS, 

PUBLICISTS, CLERGTMElf AND 

MEN OF LETTERS. 

^'A policy of taxatloB which In the first 
place compels cTcrr franchise value, patent 
▼alue, and land Talne, to pay In proportion to 
its valne, as other values pay. Is absolutely 
right*** — ^Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

*<PoTerty and social unrest will be with us 
until monopoly Is taxed to death." — ^Ex-Con- 
srressman Warren Worth Bailey. 
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''I have long been a worker for the Slnfrle 
Tax eavse." — ^Daniel C. Beard. 

^'Heuy Cveorve has always been to me one 
of the ■npreme heroes of hnmanlty." — ^Edwin 
Markham. 

'^BqnltT in hnman relations Insists that wo 
make monopoly values the exclnsl-ve basis of 
taxation." — ^Bishop Charles D. Williams. 

**I am persuaded that the principle of 
Henry Georve is riirht." — Franklin K. Liane, 
Secretary of Interior. 

<<The taxation of Industrial aetlvltles is in- 
defenslble,'* — ^Norman Hapgrood. 

<<The whole rental fund should be appro- 
priated io eommon or public uses." — The LAto 
Rev. Edward McGlynn. 

**I can not dlsairree with Henry Georfre."— 

Justice Ltouis D. Brandeis. 

'To remove all taxation frmn ImproTC- 
ments and personal property and replace the 
burden on tbe Talue of land* mrould be to 
cleanse the social orfranlsm from top to bot- 
tom.'' — Grace Isabel Colbron. 

Tlie takinir of the entire rental Talue of 
land by taxation is in harmony with the hisk- 
est principles of iroTemment." — Judgre Jas. 
O. MafiTuire. 

<<Wken the burden of taxation has been de- 
flected from industry to arround rents then 
we will be free men." — Judson KinsT. 

T'ax prlTllese up to its full Talue and prtr- 
ileve will siTO up the irkost." — ^James W. 
Bucklin. 

<n^ithont the Sinsrle Tax the rehabUlta- 
tion of Hurope is an econontic impossibility." 

— ^Mrs. Joseph Pels. 

There is no vuestloninar the wisdom of 
raisins the public funds front land Taluca 
only." — Consrressman Robert Grosser. 

'^Monopolyt and monopoly alone* should f ur- 
nisk tke public rcTcnues." — W. G. Esgleston. 

<<Taxins monopoly Talues for soTcmment 
uses seems to me a most excellent policy."— 

Judsre Ben B. Liindsey. 

There's freedom In the Single Tax. That's 
wky I advocate it." — ^Amos R. E. Pinchot. 

The application of Georflre's theory of tax- 
ation is sorely needed." — Thomas Mott Os- 
borne. 

<<It is criminal to place burdens on capital 
and labor and allow prlTilcire to escape."— 

J. H. Barry. 

''If you mrant to know how to eleyate the 
condition of the worklnfr classes* ask tke 
disciples of Henry Georire." — ^Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

<<Sinsle Tax Is ri«kt."— Ez-Senator R. F. 
PettifiTTOW. 
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**1 bellere that society •hoald raise Its reve- 
BUe from monopolyt not tbe prodacts of hv- 
■UA labor." — John Moody. 

<<17iMiaestlonably» the taxation of land Tal- 
nes Is klfflily to be desired." — Georgre Foster 
Peabody. 

<<Tax tbe nneamed rents of tbe eartb. Let 
tbe products of labor alone." — William Ma- 
rion Reedy. 

<<Tbe good effects of tbe Slngrle Tax wonld 
be bard to oTerestlmate."— Lincoln Steffens. 

«Tbls proposition [tbe Single Tax] wlU free 
tbe land to labor, reduce rents, open unlimited 
opportunities for all, and reduce tbe cost of 

llTlnff."~-Lauri6 J. Quinby. 

**A permanent democracy Is out of tbe aues- 
tlon wltbout tbe taxation of land values." 

— Herbert Qu>ck. 

«<Wbere does Mr. Guffsenbclm set bis 
money anyway? Out of tbe ground, doesn't 
be? IVell, I bold tbat aU tbat sbould 90 back 

to tbe state."— Henry Ford. 

MIt Is needless for me to say bow mucb I 
vrlsb tbe Sluftle Tax movement success."^ 

James K. Hackett. 

<nrou may tinker wltb tbe tariff. 

And make some simple sains; 
You may put on tolls or take 'em off. 

Inducing party pains; 
You may monkey wltb tbe money. 

But tbe lack of It remains; 
For tbe Motber of Monopoly 

Is lauffblnir as sbe relflrn**" 

— Edmund Vance Cooke. 



PART XI 
91— It Wm Conseire the FertiUty of the SolL 

Soil conservation is more a matter of eco- 
nomic readjustment than of education. The 
worst "soil robbers" are invariably the home- 
less, wandering farmers — ^the rack-rented ten- 
ants of the nation — ^whose chief concern is to 
pay the annual tribute to their absentee land- 
lords. These are mainly the ones who "mine" 
the soil Instead of tilling it, and who rath- 
lessly sap the ground of its fertility without 
making provision for any return. When, there- 
fore, this pernicious system is stopped, when 
each fanner is furnished abundant opportunity 
to secure his own permanent home, and a sin- 
cere interest in the community in which he 
lives is thus aroused, the most serious difficul- 
ties in the way of soil conservation will be 
gone. 

SOMB PROFB99IOHAI< RBMAIIKS. 

<<Tbe Slnirle Taxer Is fundamentally rlffbt 
In bis declaration tbat public roTcnues sbould 
be derlTcd so far as Is possible from tbe 
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clal estates—CroBA Ineomes not d«e to Indl* 
▼Idaal effort In the prodnetlos of soelal aerr- 
lee." — ^Prof. H. J. Davenport, MiBsourl. 

MThe conununltj- liaa created the Talao thmt 
resides in land« and wlioever nsnrpe the own* 
erslilp of It deals a blow at the eonininnlty»'» 

— Prof. J. B. Clark, New York. 

<<The interests of ffood froTemment denumd 
that pnblie revenues be raised from monopolr 
values only," — Prof. Scott Nearlnir, Ohio. 

<<The Sinirle Tax Is a fundamental require- 
ment in the upbuilding of a state,** — Prof. 
Louis Wallis, Illinois. 

<n?re must keep hammerini; away for the 
principles of Henry GeorKe.»» — Prof. J. H. Dil- 
lard, West Virffinia. 

''A srradual Inerease in the prop<Hrtion of 
municipal taxation that falls on land* as dis- 
tlngruished Aroiu improvements and different 
forms of personal property* is much to be de- 
sired." — Prof. H. R. Seasrer, New York. 

^The adoption of Georflre's Slnirle Tax I con- 
sider the most urvent reform of this ironera- 
tlon." — ^Prof. R. B. Brinsmade, Mexico. 

<K>ne may certainly conclude with Prof. 
Seaser, that a snidual increase in the muni- 
cipal taxation that falls on land* as dlstln- 
suished flrom improvements and different 
forms of personal property* is miich to be 
desired." — Prof. Charles A. Beard, New York.* 

'nvhen you tmx. land values you strike at 
the root of our vrorst economic disorders."— 

Dr. J. W. Slausrhter, Pennsylvania. 

''To turn the srolden stream of economic 
rent partly or mostly into the state's treasury 
mrhere it w^ould relieve the public of taxation 
in burdensome forms* seems to be extraordi- 
nary desirable." — Prof. E. B. Andrews, Rhode 
Island. 

<1 consider the socialization of the ''un- 
eamed increment' of prime iniportance."^ 

Prof. John Dewey, New York. 

*^ have long been of the opinion that the 
untaxing of industry is a step In the right 
direction." — Prof. John R. Commons, Wis- 
consin. 

''The socialisation of ground values ^vould 
produce far-reaching conseiinences." — Prof. 
Marion Mills Miller, New York. 

^ have long been interested in Henry 
George and the Single Tax." — ^Prof. Harold C. 
Ooddard, Pennsylvania. 

"IVe want the value that atta<Aes to the 
earth and we're going to get it." — Prof. Earl 
Barnes, Pennsylvania . 

"The taxation of economic rent appears to 
me as a sound and Just policy." — ^Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, California. 

"The Single Tax movement is not simply 
the propagation of a new tax device* but the 
proclamation of a new social order." — ^Prof. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, New York. 
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*^Thm Steele Tax aowmAi Utoptem only be- 
e««0e omr eomtmpUiomm are distorted by loair 
oa a t ea iylatioa ef aotbtes bat economic mai- 
adjaataient. "Wlien Ita reaaonablencMi Is once 
a e e n» elfeettre steps toward Its realisation 
earn not lonir he delayed." — Prof. Lewis J. 
Johnson, MassaehuBetts. 

^tece tbe sronnd rent of land is a social 
pvodaett it Is Inst to take at least enon^b of 
it te taxation to meet tbe expenses of grov- 
omnient.>* — ^Prof. F. Spencer Baldwin, Massa- 
chusetts. 

9d— It Will Conserre the Forests and Mfadmlie 
the Danger From Flood, Flre^ and Soil 
Erosion. 

The extremely disastrous effect of cor pres- 
ent mode of taxation upon the woods and 
forests of the nation can hardly be overstated. 
Directly and indirectly it has been the cause 
of the needless destruction of untold millions 
of acres of timber. In the first place, by per- 
mitting speculation, or the withholding of till- 
able land from use» it has prevented hundreds 
of thousands of pioneer farmers from locating 
in the unwooded sections of the country and 
forced them into the wooded parts. Here, to 
prepare their ground for cultivation, they hare 
been forced to cut down the trees and bum 
them up — enormous areas of excellent forests 
being thus cleared away and sent up in smoke. 
In the second place, by taxing the trees them- 
selves, there has been a pronounced tendency 
everywhere to encourage the cutting down of 
the trees ALREADY STANDING, and to dis- 
courage the planting of NEW ONES. 

But this is not all. Not merely has the 
existing tax scheme, by thus denuding the 
hills and mountain sides of their timber, en- 
dangered the nation's future supply of lum- 
ber; it has resulted in a train of evils so far 
reaching in its consequences as to stagge>* the 
imagination. First, it has vastly increased the 
possibility of forest fires, by allowing the small 
underbrush to spring up; second, it has multi- 
plied manyfold the chances for floods, by per- 
mitting the rapid melting of snows; third, it 
has restricted the opportunities for irrigation, 
by letting the water run ofC before it is needed; 
fourth, it has enfeebled the waterpowers of the 
country by allowing the streams to become too 
high at some seasons and too low at others; 
and fifth, it has interfered with navigation by 
choking the rivers with the silt and fertility of 
thousands of farms — ^the silt and fertility 
washed down by the raging torrents. 

That the Single Tax can correct all these 
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abuses of the past is too much to expect. That 
It will, however, prevent a continuation of them 
in the future, is quite certain. First, by break- 
ing the monopoly of agricultural land, it will 
make it unnecessary for men who want land to 
take the grimy work of clearing; moreover, it 
will permit those who are already there to 
return, if they wish, and take up the more de- 
sirable land in the untimbered sections. Sec- 
ond, there will be no tax on the trees them- 
selves, unless, perhaps, a stumpage tax be im- 
posed on those of virgin growth. ETvery in- 
ducement to cut down trees before they are 
mature will thus be taken away, and every en- 
couragement to plant new trees given. 

And with the reforestation of the denuded 
slopes and plateaus of the country thus made 
possible, will not the fearful waste now going 
on, largely be avoided? Naturally, there will 
be less danger from forest fires, for in pro- 
portion as the trees grow up, the underbrush 
will disappear. There will be less injury from 
floods, for the winter snows, instead of melting 
at once, will melt gradually. There will be 
better opportunities for irrigation, for the bulk 
of mountain water will not come down until 
late in the summer. There will be more avail- 
able waterpower for the flow of streams will 
be steadier. Finally, navigation will be im- 
proved, for there will be less erosion of the 
soil, less mud and silt washed into the rivers 
from the farms and gardens in the valleys 
above. 

9S— It Wm Conserve the Nation's Coal, Oil and 

Mineral Besources. 

The' taxation of land values will conserve 
the natural resources of coal, oil and minerals 
by lessening the total need of such products. 
Think, for example, of the great waste of metal 
and fuel involved in maintaining a vast trans- 
portation system through an empire of vacant 
land. Think of the iron it takes to lay the 
rails, to build the bridges, to construct the 
locomotives, and to keep them constantly in re- 
pair. Think, too, of the large amount of coal 
and oil it requires to keep these locomotives 
running through this same vacant territory. 
Think of all these things and then aaj, if you 
will, that the taxation of land values, which 
will eliminate the speculator and make society 
more compact, will not largely stop the wast- 
age of our natural resources. 
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M— It Wffl EUmliiate the Banger of UltiliBate 
OTer-popnlatioB of the Earth. 

That "population tends to increase faster 
than the means of subsistence/' and that "the 
globe is now overcrowded," are notions which, 
consciously or unconsciously, are entertained 
by millions of people. But these notions, ex- 
ceedingly popular though they are, are not 
merely without foundation; Uiey are prepos- 
terous. The truth is that the earth as yet has 
scarcely been scratched. If we may beliere 
the testimony of statisticians and scientists 
the earth can, under intelligent management 
and within the limit of knowledge of men now 
liYing, easily feed, clothe, and shelter, from 
twenty-five to seventy-five times as many 
human beings as it now contains. 

But it may be said, "Granted that the globe 
Is not yet suffering from a redundancy of pop- 
ulation; granted, further, that it has no need 
to fear a lack of 'elbow-room' for centuries and 
perhaps millenniums to come, will not the pres- 
ent rate of increase of population, however, 
ultimately bring this condition about?" 

But there is no evidence that the present rate 
of increase of population will always be main- 
tained. On the contrary, there are excellent 
grounds for believing that eventually it will 
decline, or at least be brought to a standstilL 
For it has now been definitely established, as 
Dr. Adam Smith ("Wealth of Nations") 
Book I, Chap. VIII), pointed out more than one 
hundred forty years ago, that "poverty is favor- 
able to generation." "A poor man for children" 
is an ancient and popular aphorism. 

Robert Hunter ("Poverty," p. 310), says: 

"It is true, notwithstanding the higher death 
rate, that the poorer, if not the poorest classes 
are the great population-producing classes." 

Prof. Irving Fisher ("National Vitality; Its 
Wastes and Conservation") says: 

"Degenerates have large families. Ftom a 
study of 150 degenerate families Doctor Tred- 
gold found that the average number of children 
per family was 7.3, while the normal average 
for the country at large [England] Is 4." On 
the other hand "Ronald M. Byrnes shows that 
the fecundity of Tale graduates has steadily 
diminished from 6.7 for the graduates of 1701- 
1791 to 2.0 for those of 1867-1886." 

Achille Loria ("Contemporary Social Prob- 
lems", p. 76), says: 

"It is proved that when a woitonan is in- 
sufficiently paid he procreates madly— a tmct 
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which has been demonstrated with the aid of 
convincing statistics by Passy, Villot, Cheysson, 
Levasseur, del Vecchio, Nitti, and others. As 
soon as an increase in industrial production 
leads to higher wages, and the condition of the 
laborer rises above the low level in which he 
was barely existing, the increase in popula- 
tion is checked." 

And BO Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith 
("Statistics and Sociology/' p. 380) : 

"Whenever we can distingiiish classes by 
social condition ... we almost always find 
a lower birth rate among the well-to-do and 
intelligent than among the poor and ignorant" 

Plainly, therefore, any measure which will 
successfully elevate the masses from, their 
present low and narrow state of living to m 
higher, wider, and better plane of life, must 
necessarily remove all danger of ultimate over- 
population of the earth. This the Single Tax 
will do. 

<nnrith the InaiiariiratlOM of this ujutem of 
[Single] taxation, • • . ovor-orodiictloii and 
over-popnlatlOB, those bBirbeam of ■■ptiiM 
dal thinkers, of those awlft loarlelaas who 
are never wear^ of frorrylnir their fellow* 
ivlth the Inane products of their own muddled 
thinking, urould eease to trouble men's 
thonsrhts and distort their ethical and soelal 
▼tews." — ^Lewis H. Berens, 'Toward the 
Light." p. 208. 

95~It Will Purify Politics— Ifatloiial, State and 

LoeaL 

^^Olltleal corruption* which usually starts 
from the headquarters of monoply will [under 
the Sinsrle Tax| cease front lack of temp- 
tation*'' — ^F. W. Qarrison in "The Atlantic 
Monthly/' December, 1913. 

'The abolition of these two lesal systems 
of plundeiv— that of the landowners from the 
state and that of the state from the worker^ 
would strip the skulklnir graft of the police- 
man or aldennan and the smusrsr^r plunder 
of the tariff baron or franchise-grabber* of 
their most potent ally." — ^Prof. L. J. Johnson, 
In "Harper's Weekly," July, 1918. 

'The adoption of natural [Sinylel taxation 
would refonn ^oremment* by lifting the 
nuMises out of the dearrading conditions which 
BMdce them an easy prey to corrupt Inlln* 
encest by removing all tenaptation to fraud 
In matters of taxation, and by destroying th0 
chief Inducements to the corruption of lesls- 
laturea and councfls." — ^Thomas O. Shearman, 
"Natural Taxation," p. 228. 
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M~It Win LIbenite the Press, the School and 
tibe Charch from the Thraldom of Special 
Prirllege. 

Not the least among the numerous benefits 
of the Single Tax will be the decisive oTor- 
throw of the poisonous influence now exercised 
bj "rested interests" in the management of our 
educational and religious institutions — ^particu- 
larly as regards the dilfuslon of economic 
knowledge and the teaching of elemental 
truths. 

This overthrow will be brought about in 
two ways: In the first place, lands, franchises, 
and prlYileges of every sort will be taxed in 
proportion to their value. Wealthy church and 
school officials, who now mold or control the 
policies of most of our institutions, will, there- 
fore, be stripped of their most potent 
resources. In the second place, opportunities 
for employment at top notch wages and salar- 
ies will be opened up on all sides. Teachers, 
editors, and ministers of the Gospel, therefore, 
will be perfectly free to express their thoughts. 
They will no longer be compelled to refrain 
from boldly speaking the truth through fear 
of losing their jobs, or tempted to avoid the 
discussion of measures which affects the very 
lives and happiness of multitudes of people, 
simply because of the danger of offending the 
"hand that feeds them." 

^[With the «zeliuilTe taxatloM of lamd val- 
mtm} the hoMdase of the presa would eeaee* 
the milTenilty he freed froat the hamd of epe- 
etal Interest* the pnlplt ent auray froat dead- 
eaiaiT depeademee." — ^Henry Qeor^e, Jr., "The 
Menace of Privilege/' p. 412. 

^— It Will Give the Fullest and Freest Oppor- 
tunity for Co-op^nlioB In Industry* 

**1 heUeve that the Stable Tax la the aseth- 
od by frhleh 'vre eaa seeiire the proper eo- 
operatioa of society* beeaiuie I thtak the free- 
dom of the land is the first step toward the 
remoTal of the obstacles that prevent the 
freer aasoclatioa of the people, and the first 
step necessary to free ntan from the harden 
of poverty that turns all his mental ener^ 
irlea into a mere stmsrale for existence.''— 
Benjamin F. Lindas, in "The Single Tax Re- 
view," May- June, 1917. 

TWith the exdnsive taxation of land val- 
nee]« and the increase of wases to employee 
as well as to employers, would come a gen- 
eral increase of intellifircnce* and voluntary 
eo-operative associati<Hui would doubtless as- 
avme proportions undreamed of at present." 
— Henry P. Ring, •'The Problem of the Un- 
employed," p. 242. 
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96 — It Will Lessen the Consumliigr Greed for 

Wealth. 

<<The e«vallBatIoii in the dUitrlbiitloM of 
frealth that would result froat the almple 
plan of taxation that I propose* mnst lessen 
the intensity with whieh wealth is pursued. 
It seems to nte that in a condition of society 
In nrhieh no one need fear poverty* no one 
w^onld desire sreat wealth— at least* no one 
w^onld take the trouble to strive and to strain 
for it as men do now. For* certainly* the 
spectacle of men who have only a few years 
to Itre^ slaTins away their time for the sake 
9i dyinip rich* is in itself so unnatural and 
absurd* that in a state of society where the 
abolition of the fear of want had dissipated 
the envious admiration with which the masses 
of men no^r resard the possession of sreat 
riches* whoever would toil to acquire more 
than he cared to use ^would be looked upon 
mm ive ivould noiv look on a man who ivould 
thatch his head with half a doaen hats* or 
'walk around in the hot sun with an overcoat 
on. When every one is sure of beinip able to 
iTCt enousrh* no one ^rill care to make a pack- 
horse of himself.'' — Henry Qeorge, "Proffress 
and Poverty/' Book IX, Chap. II. 

•9— It Will BemoTe Class Blstiiictloiis, Break 
Down Baelal Prejudices, Banish Fears and 
Hatreds of Foreign Peoples, and Scatter 
Wide the Seeds of Friendship and GoodwllL 

'The STAdual increase [under the Single 
Taxi in the reward of all labor and the di- 
■dnntion of larye fortunes ^ronld tend to re- 
WKkiorve class distinctions. When no one can 
ttve sumptuously vrithont laborf ^rhen no one 
can ape the manners and customs of those 
w^ho live sumptuously without rendering serv- 
ice* labor* ^which la still regarded as servile 
In spite of the abolition of chattel slavery* 
will be no longrer so regarded. Society beins 
thus leveled up and leveled do^m* the vices 
ivhich arise front excessive riches and extreme 
poverty will alike disappear." — ^Max Hirsch, 
"Democracy Versus Socialism/' p. 899. 

<^nder a land value tax system the sreatly 
Increased social and commercial Intercourse 
that would result would quickly break do^m 
present prejudices and the community of In- 
terest of the nations would soon become so 
apparent that the dangrer of a rupture would 
be minimised* arbitration would take the 
place of war and colossal armaments ^which 
now grrind the nations Into the dust could be 
abolished."-— Arthur Withy, in "The West- 
minster Review/' June, 1896. 

lOO^It will Blaie the Pathway for the New In- 
dustrial Day. 

<frhe Golden Days are Just ahead* not be- 
hind* and the utrnggle 'will be carried on by 
those with whom the llgrht Is a rcllgrlon* to 
brins the day when all will dwell on equal 
termst one with the other* in the spirit of 
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tbe brotherliockl of mankind. And the fray 
to brins that day 1« by the adoption of the 
phttosophy of Henry C^eorire!" — Peter Witt, 
In the Campaign for the Mayoralty of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1916. 



'^be Slnsrle Tax on land Tallies la the 
means by which humanity may rise from the 
aUre of poverty, regain Its God-grlven rlcrhts, 
and asraln fralh aprlgrht and unashamed In 
the Imase of the Most Hlch." — Canon Doresra, 
Secretary to the Archbishop of Granada, 
Spain. 

''It [the Single Taxi wovld brlns to an end 
the present awful struflr^le for existence and 
enable men to live together as brothers and 
as children of the same God and Father.**— 

S. S. Craiff, in "The Arena," January, 1899. 

TElTe have srot the real remedy for soose of 
the worst Ills of modem life. Ovr remedy 
frill not only reach to the more obvlons aUs- 
erles of the social state, but It frill go to the 
▼ery roots of wari It win set vp rl^ht rela- 
tions at the base of sc^lety frhleh frlU briac 
a new atmosphere of brotherllnesa Into the 
frorldi It frill orgranlae the Golden Rule Into 
the business of life and make the dream of 
the Savior of mankind eome true." — Robert 
D. Towne, in "The Aero," October, 19 17. 

''it [the Single TaxJ will make undeserved 
poverty Intposslble. It will do away frith the 
demorallalnK strussrie for a llvlnar* It vrlU 
make It possible for men to be honest. Just, 
reasonable, and noble» If they desire to be so. 
It frill prepare the soil for the comlns of the 
epoch of Justice, abundance, peace and hap- 
piness, which Christ told his disciples of.** — 
Count Leo N. Tolstoy, in an Article Addressed 
to the Russian People. 

'ff the Bnsrlhih laborers could only retain 
for their ofm use and benellt the vast sums 
frhleh, under the existlnsr systeat of land 
tenure, so on the one hand to the ofmers 9t 
the soil, and the sums that an economical sys- 
tem of taxation rrould save them on the other* 
their material comforts and enjoyments 
would be multiplied a hundred fold." — Bishop 
Thomas Nulty in His Letter to the Clergy 
and Laity of the Diocese of Meath, 1881. 

<nnre do not think that the Single Tax rrlU 
ehanire human nature. That man can never 
do, but It frill brln^ about conditions In which 
human nature can develop rrhat Is best. In- 
stead of as nofr. In so many cases, rrhat is 
frorst. It frill permit such an enom&ous 
production as fre can hardly conceive. It 
frill secure an equitable distribution. It rrlU 
solve the labor problem and dispel the dark- 
ening clouds frhleh are norr gmtherimg over 
the horlson of our civilisation. It frill nuike 
undeserved poverty an unknorm thluar. It 
will check the soul-destroylnsr sreed of ipaln. 
It frill enable men to be at least as honest* 
as true, as considerate, and as hlarh-mlnded 
as they would like to be. It frIU remove 
temptation to lyln^, false swearlnir* bribery* 
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and laur breaklnsr* It -vHU open to all, even 
the poorest* tke comforts and reflnementa and 
opportunities of an adTancinsr elTilisation. It 
^rill thus, so vre reverently believe* elear the 
and Justice* and consequently of abundance 
and peace and happiness* for which the Mas- 
ivay for the coming of that Kingrdom of risht 
ter told His disciples to ^rork and pray."— 
Henry George, in "The Single Tax — ^What it 
Is and Why We Urge It." 

PART XII 

Progress of the Singrle Tax MoTement 

Notwithstanding the studied silence of pulpit 
and press* and the bitter prejudice created In 
the minds of unthinking people by monopolists 
and beneficiaries of special privilege* the Single 
Tax movement throughout the world* is rapidly 
gaining ground. No spot on the earth's surface 
has yet been blessed with a full application of * 
the proposition* but* in many localities* con- 
siderable progress in that direction has already 
been made. 

The cities of Pittsburgh and Scranton* Penn- 
sylvania, for example* took steps in 1918 to 
reduce the taxes on improvements to one-half; 
the Irrigation Districts of California now draw 
practically all their revenue from the privilege 
of land ownership; while Houston, Texas* be- 
fore being stopped by the Supreme Court on the 
grounds of "unconstitutionality," conducted* for 
a few years, an eminently successful experi- 
ment with a lighter taxation of industry and a 
heavier taxation of land values. 

Because our written constitutions* however* 
make our social structure more rigid than is 
that of other countries, a much greater advance, 
outside of the United States, has been made in 
the Single Tax movement. In the South 
American States — in Brazil, in Uruguay, and 
particularly in Argentine Republic, notable 
strides in land value tax legislation, have re- 
cently been made. ESven the province of Yuca- 
tan, Mexico, under the leadership of General 
Alvarado, has felt the impulse and acted upon 
It Great Britain took a step forward when it 
adopted the Lloyd-George Budget of 1909; and 
in Germany, since the success of the Kiao- 
Chau, China, experiment, the disposition to 
place a heavier burden upon the "unearned in- 
crement" has been steadily growing in popu- 
larity. 

More important still has been the progress 
in New Zealand, in the Australian states* and 
In the provinces of Western Canada. Here the 
Single Tax principle* during the past twenty- 
five years, has been put to the acid test, with 
the result that it is now, in greater or less 
degree, in practical operation in hundreds of 
large agricultural districts and municipalities. 
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UNITBD STATES 

(Pltt«b«rvh» Pa.) 
<aB 1918 the arrm4e4 tax law wemt lat« 
•irect» lo^frerfair the taxea om hwfldtaga and 
tecreasias the hardea on laad* Thto T«nr 
(IMS) the rate oa land la 39 per cent, more 
than It la on halMlnga, and In a few yeara 
there ^rlll he a difference of 50 per cent. Se 
wen aatladed are the people with thla law 
that the ireaeral oplalon Is It ^rlll be amended 
•ome tlB>e In the fntnre ao that bnlldlnips win 
not he taxed at aU. Thla Increaalns tax bnr^ 
dea oa land -ralnea has made it Icmi profltahle 
to hold land out itt nae. Speenlatora do not 
find onr city anch an attractive Held for their 
operation*. TTlth them ont of the market, a 
laad hoom did not nuiterlallae and prices hare 
not heen adraaced." — ^W. W. McNalr, Pitts- 
burgh Attorney, in "The Star/' San Francisco, 
Auflmst, 1919. 

(HonstOB* Texas) 

**Attew two years of appllcatloa of tho 
^Houston Plaa of (land valne) Taxation' we 
haTe this resnltt 

Rents hare fallen 90 per cent, and will fall 
more In certain cases ^rhere they were nn- 
dnly excesslre. 

A pnbllshed statemeat that we would not 
tax money Increased onr baak deposits 97«- 
OOOfOOO In t'wo years. Onr bnlldlas permits 
increased the drst six months 06 per cent.* 
and for the 9rst year 51 per cent.*' — J. J. 
Pastorisa, Late Tax Commissioner of Houston, 
Texas, in the "Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science/' March, 1916, 
p. 196. 

<<The taxlnir of land at Its fair valne has 
had the effect of canslns owners of land to 
pat it to its best nse. Instead of holding It 
Indednitely for specniatloa. The partial ex- 
emption from taxatloa of ImproTcaAents upon 
land has caused a irreat building boom and 
the establishment of many factories." — State- 
ment made in 1913 by Mr. A. O. Cade, Chief 
Clerk, Building Permit Department, Houston. 
Texas. 

(California Irrigation Districts) 

'The Single Tax Is used by the Irrlgatloa 
Districts of California for the maintenance 
and operation of the Irrigation system* pay- 
ment of Interest and sinking funds of the 
bonded debt and other pnrp«Mies ... Alto- 
gether the Irrlgatloa districts ... com- 
prise a total of 1,000»(N>0 acres. New districts 
are being prop«Mied* or In process of organlsa- 
tlOB» that will add 600,(N>0 acres to the Single 
Tax systeni. These lands are all located In 
fertile valleys, and are among the richest sec- 
tions of California." — ^E. P. E. Troy, Tax- 
ation Expert of San Francisco in the "Single 
Tax Year Book» pp. 62, 66. 

'frhe Single Tax Is the best system of tax- 
atloa we could have for our farms. We know 
that it Is making our district grow. All of 
our fanners favor It, because of the exemp- 
tion of imprOTcments. No one In the district 
^would "want to go back to the old system."— 
Public Statement Signed by the City Trustees 
of Oakdale, California, in 1914. 
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^friie neur systeni of taxation In eollectlns 
all of tbe tax fron the value of the land has 
brovsrht rreat prosperity to onr dlatrlet. 
Farmem are noiv enconrased to ImproTe their 
property. Industry and thrift are not pun* 
lahed hy an Increase In taxes." — Public State- 
ment Made by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Modesto, California, February, 1914. 

BRAZIL 
MThe Slnsle Tax has already been adopted 
In Nletheroy» the capital of the State of Rio 
de Janeiro ... The city of Rio de Ja- 
nelroy capital of Braall» under Its new Mayor* 
Dr. Sodre Acevedo* and with the unanimous 
Tote of the City Council, has undertaken m 
revaluation of the city land and the serious 
study of the reform of Its rcTcnue system on 
the lines of the Single Tax. The city and 
State of Sao Paulo, Brasll, are agrltatlnir •!- 
multaneously the reform of their tax systenu** 
— ^Robert Balmer, in the "Single Tax Year 
Book," p. 186. 

PARAGUAY 

Tn Paraguay, an accumulatlTe tax on larso 
estates already exists." — Robert Balmer, In 
thd "Single Tax Year Book," p. 187. 

URUGUAY 

''In UruflTuayy as Is- generally known, a pure 
land value tax now forms a substantial part 
of the national revenue." — Robert Balmer, in 
the "Singrle Tax Year Book," p. 1887. 

ARGBNTINB RRPUBLIC 

''Local (Single Tax) leaarues are sprlnstaur 
up all over the country. Already stronir a^d 
Influential ones exist In the cities of La Plata 
and Cordoba, smaller ones In Rosarlo, Bahla 
Blanca, Santa Fe, Reallco, San Juan and 
Junln • • • The city of Jujuy, capital of 
the Province of the same name, has this yeav 
(1917) voted the Single Tax revlme. Tha 
Province of Cordoba draws over 50 per cent* 
of Its revenue from a pure land tax in the 
rural districts, and now prop«Mies to make ap- 
plication of the same system to its revenues 
derived from the urban districts." — Robert 
Balmer, in the "Singrle Tax Year Book," p. 187. 

GRESAT BRITAIN 

fThe now famous Lloyd-Gcorsre Budget of 
1909, which Anally became a law in 1910, Im* 
posed four dllKerent taxes upon land, whieh 
marked a Ions step forward in the taxation 
of land values." — "Thirty Years of Henry 
Qeor^e," by C. B. Fillebrown, p. 12. 

KIAO-CHAU, CHINA 

fThe flrst of the recent German experimemts 
in taxing the unearned increment, and th^ 
one which pointed the way for others, was 
made in the model Cterman colony of Kiao* 
Chaut which was established in 1897 in China* 
• • • It naturally aroused sreat interest 
in Ctermany, and soon led to attempts to tax 
the unearned increment in various C^emuus 
cities." — "Thirty Years of Henry Oeorffe," by 
C. B. Fillebrown, p. 10. 
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TUCATAH, MBXICO 

fkm •waem of lands la tiie State 
«M BOt par mmr trnxmrn, or tff tkey 
r» It waa aa liiii o ij aamt tiio total 
crt itet od tkroaslftoat tke state amoaated to 
iCt^M ta ai» aa aad raral property. Tko 
whole propertlea were appraised at 982,000^ 
After carrjlBC teto eCeet a ronark ap- 
tlie Talaatioa aaioaated to 9281^ 
aad at preoeat the State of Yneataa 
Is reeetrtaiT ahoat 9S«0M.INIO rereane. This 
ifaas that tt has heea posslhle to raise froai 
the shoaMera of the aeedy a larse part of the 

^rhldi they ^rere staggerlag^ 
ihed theat aad nrhleh merelj 
peraUtted them to otarre."— M. C. Rolland, C. 
I3.» Orffaniser, Under the Administration of 
Oeneral AlTarado, of the Asrrarian Commts- 
sion and the Property Census of the State of 
Yucatan, Mexico, 1916. 



NBW^ ZBAXAND 

<<Ia 18M local hodles ^were empowered to 
levy their rates <taxes) oa the oalmproTod 
▼alae of laadf If they so desired* By 1015 aot 
less thaa 183 distrlets had adopted this 
BMthod of taxlas land Talaes, aad a British 
Parllameatary Report of 1806 showed that 
the result had heea satisfactory at every 
point." — 'Thirty Years of Henry George/* by 
C. B. Fillebrown, p. 7. 



CWelllactoa) 

<<Popalatioa, 78*486. Fire otho' districts 
withla a radlas of tweaty miles, popalatloa* 
18,840, are also aader the same sysl e a i of tax- 
atloa. 

Assessed valne of laad, £1,500.000. 

Assessed -valae of Imprcrvemeats approxi- 
mately £10,000,000» hat there is ao tax oa im- 
provements. Very hlfrh prices are h^ay 
realised for property now» aad have heea 
for some tiste past. 

Tax rate^ 1.77%. 

Taxes oa ImproTcatents ^irere ahollshed 
1808. 

There Is ao dlfflcnlty la raisins saflcleat 
revenne hy a tax oa laad-Talve oaly. It 
is aierely a qvestlon of lowerlnir or ralslas 
the tax ratCk 

liaad-Talne taxatloa aad exemptlair i»- 
provements has apparently irlven general 
satlsfactloa. No serioas efforts ^rhaterer 
have heen aiade to rcTcrt to taxia^ iatprore- 
ments. 

Adjolnlnsr properties, one a racaat lot, oae 
occupied by an old bufldtng and one hy a 
modera bulldtng are each -valued aad taxed 
exactly the same. The modera bulldtng will 
probahly so Improre the aelshborhood that 
the value of its own lot and the adjoining 
lots will be much enhanced, aad at a 
qneat assessBMnt aU of theat ^rill be 



It certainly mast be admitted that land- 
value taxation aad exemption of improve- 
ments has eacoarased lacreased bulldlas^ 
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and with this has come, of covme, a more 
modem class of hnlldlnir* 

There Is every Indication that the system 
has vndovhtedly come to stay." — ^Reply of the 
Town Clerk of Wellington to an inquiry 
made in December, 1919, by the Manufac- 
turers and Merchants Taxation League, 
Newark, N. J. See its ForeiETU News Bulle- 
tin, No. 19. 



( Chrlstehnrch ) 

<<PopiiIatloB» 563<i0. 

Assessed value of land, £5385,874. 

Improvements are not taxed, hut their 
valve Is £7,350,567. 

The assessed valve Is snpposed to he the 
fall selling valve. 

Tax rate, 1.25%. 

Taxes on Improvements abolished abont 
1003. 

There Is no more dlfflcvlty In setting svfll- 
dent revenves by land-valve taxation than 
by any other system. 

A vote vras taken In 1015 on a proposal to 
revert to taxing iatprovements, bvt the pro- 
posal ivas defeated. 

One effect of the system Is that taxes have 
been Increased on vai^ant land and on land 
occvpled by old bvlldlnips. 

Land-valve taxation and exemptlnar Im- 
provements certainly encovrasred the bvlld- 
Insr of hovses, owlnir to owners of consider^ 
able areas of Idle land snb-dlvidins their 
land. 

Answering <In yovr opinion, has the sys- 
tem come to stay?' the answer Is < Apparently, 
It has.»»» — Reply of the Town Clerk of 
Christchurch to an inquiry made in Decem- 
ber, 1919, by the Manufacturers and Merch- 
ants Taxation League, Newark, N. J. See 
its Foreign News Bulletin, No. 19. 

AUSTRALIA 

''Bvery state in Avstralla except ^veens- 
land noiv has In some form a state tax on 
land valves, ^veensland raises Its local reve* 
nves ivholly from taxes on land valves i ivhlle 
lirestem Avs|ralla and Victoria have made 
a besrliutlns in this direction." — "Thirty Years 
of Henry George," by C. B. Fillebrown, p. 9. 

*nit (the state and local tax on land valves) 
has redvced the rates (taxes) of a very larire 
proportion of the rate payers, althovsrh ^re 
are raising a larger revenne. It has stimv- 
liited the bvlldlng trade, employment Is more 
constant, and bvslness generally Is on a sAVCh 
sovnder footing. It has indvced a nvmber of 
rate payers to bvild, or dispose of land which 
they ^rere not able or 'willing to vse them- 
selves. • • • It specially benellts those 
rate payers 'whose vse of land is most effec- 
tive and creditable to the mvnicipality, while 
it htm pvt effective pressvre vpon a nvmber 
of owners of idle or partly vsed land to 
diange their tactics.'*— Statement Signed by 
90 Mayors and Aldermen in New South Wales. 
See 'Xand Values," London, June, 1915, p. 19. 
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''All Totem In AiMtraUUi may -vote on the 
proposal to adopt It (land-valno taxation)* 
hvt LAND OUTNBRS have the rlsht to repeal 
it after t^ro yearn operation. 

Notwitlmtandtng thia, land-valve taxation 
has heen adopted In many hundreds of 
mnnlelpalltles» larse and snKally and as ita 
benedts heeome more and more apparent the 
nnntber adopting It Is constantly and rapidly 
Inereaslns." — From "Foreign News Bulletin, 
No. 19," issued by the Manufacturers and 
Merchants Taxation Leaffue, Newark, N. J., 
January, 1920. 

(Brisbane) 

''Popnlatlon, 40^77. 

Assessed valne of land* £6,745,942. 

Improvements are not taxed and no record 
Is made of their value. 

Tax rate, 2JSO per cent. 

Taxes on Improvements abolished 1881. 

There Is no difficulty In gettiwkg sufficient 
revenue from a tax on land-value only. 

Ijand-value taxation and exempting im- 
provements has si^cn general satisfaction. 
There has been no movement in favor of re- 
verting to taxing improvements. 

Land-value taxation has a deterrent effect 
upon the holding of land solely for specula- 
tion purposes, and tends to encourage build- 
inff. 

In reply to <So far as you etm. Judve» has 
the system come to stay?' the answer Is 'De- 
cidedly.'" — Reply of the Town Clerk of Bris- 
bane to an inquiry made in December, 1919, 
by the Manufacturers and Merchants Taxa- 
tion League, Newark, N. J. See its Foreisrn 
News Bulletin, No. 19. 

(MarrichvUle) 

''Population, 45,000. 

Assessed value of land, £1,747,024. 

Improvements are not taxed, but their value 
Is £3,639,701. 

Tax rate, 2.00% 

Taxes on improvements abolished 1908. 

There Is no difficulty In srcttina: sufficient 
revenue by land-value taxation. 

Land-value taxation and exempting; iat- 
provements has siven sreneral satisfaction. 
No aipltation has developed In favor of re- 
vertlnip to taxing Improvements. 

This method of taxinip seems to be equi- 
table. No matter hovr much improvement Is 
done. It inrill not affect the taxes, vrhether 
it Is new, old or very extensive buildings. 

Vacant land has to bear its equal share of 
taxation -vrith adjolninar Improved land* 

Land-value taxation and exempting im- 
provements has tended to en<*ourage more 
and better housing. 

Yes, the system has come to stayi it beinjr 
recognised by all that it is the m«Mit equitable 
system of taxation." — ^Reply of the Town 
Clerk of Marrickville to an inquiry made in 
December, 1919, by the Manufacturers and 
Merchants Taxation League, Newark, N. J. 
See its Foreign News Bulletin, No. 19. 
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(Aahflcld) 

<<PopiilatloB, 87,000. 

Ajiseased value of land, £1,604,652. 

Improvenieiita are not taxed, but their valne 
la £5,373,708. 

A ne^r Maeaament novr In proirreaa 'vrUl 
ako^r a larse Inereaae in both. 

The aaaeaaed Talne of land la the narket 
"ralne. 

Tax rate, 1.87%. 

Taxea on ImproTcmenta aboliahed 1008. 

There ia no diffleulty In irettlns anflicient 
revenue Irouk a tax on land-value only. 

Land-value taxation and exemption of im- 
provententa haa apparently fflven ipeneral 
•atiafaction. I ean not remember any agita- 
tion in favor of revertlnir to taxingr improve- 
menta in any municipality in New South 
Walea. (Svery municipality in New South 
'Walea, of vrhich there arc more than 800, 
exen&pt Improvementa from taxation, moatly 
dating from 1008.) 

A vacant block of land paya the aame taxea 
aa ia paid on a block of land of equal value 
ivhich ia improved, irreapective of the value 
of the improvementa. 

Undoubtedly land-value taxation and ex- 
empting improvementa haa tended to en- 
courage erection of more houaea. 

So far aa I can Judge, the ayatem haa come 
to atay." — Reply of the Town Clerk of Ash- 
field to an inquiry made in December, 1919, 
by the Manufacturers and Merchants Taxa- 
tion League, Newark, N. J. See its Foreign 
News Bulletin, No. 19. 

CWarringah Shire) 

(A Rural District) 

<<Popnlation, 12,000. 

Aaaeaaed value of land, £1,070,001. 

Improvementa are not taxed, and there ia 
no record of their value. 

Tax rate, .83%. 

Taxea on improvementa aboliahed 1008. 

The above tax rate waa fixed at that time 
and not alnce changed. Thi« low rate doea 
not give quite aulllcient revenue. 

Land-value taxation and exempting im- 
provementa appears to give general aatia- 
faction4| There haa been no jproteat againati it. 
It tenda to encourage ovmera of vacant land 
to nuike uae of their land, and diacouragea 
■peculation. 

For theae reaaona it tenda to encourage 
more and better houaing. There la no doubt 
whatever that the ayatem haa come to atay." 
— Reply of the Shire Clerk to an inquiry made 
in December, 1919, by the Manufacturers and 
Merchants Taxation League, Newark, N. J. 
See its Foreign News Bulletin, No. 19. 

(Sydney) 

<<PopnIation of city, 100,000 (of metropoli- 
tan area, 764,000). 

Aaaeaaed value of land, city, £31^31,008. 

Improvementa are not taxed and th^re ia no 
record of their value. 
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Trnx rmtm, 1,17%, (Thto doe* Mot laclnde 
tbe water aad aewer rate*.) 

Taxes om impreTeneata aboUjihed 191C. 
• There ia ae d lM ea ltj la ffettinar safleleat 
reveaae treat a tax oa laad-Talae oaly* 

Laad-ralae taxatlea aad exemptloa of iat- 
proTeaieata ha« i:lTea ireaeral Mitfafaetloa. 
BoBie asttatioa developed la favor of revert* 
las to taxtag trnproreMieats bat aabsided* 
owlas to laek of •troair support. The aya- 
teat shoald tead to eaeourase aiore aad better 
hoaslas aad loiver reats» aa the iaeldeaee of 
the tax has the eCeet of lo^vreHair the taxes 
oa hoasehold laads. 

la reply to the laqalry* <8o far as you eaa 
|adse» has the systen coaie to stayf the 
aasvrer Is *Yes.»»» — ^Reply of the Town Clerk 
of Sydney to an inquiry made in December, 
1919, by the Manufacturers and Merchants 
Taxation League, Newark, N. J. See its 
Foreiern News Bulletin, No. 19. 

<<There are three solid reasoas why the laad 
▼alve system has eoaie to stay la the city of 
Sldaeyi 

1. It Is admittedly Jast. 

2. It has redveed the rates [taxes] of a 
large majority of the rate-payers 
throaghoat the vrhole area. 

3. It Is a great llaanclal saccess." 

— A. G. Huie of Sidney, Australia, in "Land 
and Liberty," 11 To thill Street, London, Eng- 
land, September, 1919. 

l^BSTBRN CANADA 

**Ot the alae Caaadlaa provlaces* three have 
taken latportaat steps toward the Single 
Tax.»» — "Thirty Years of Henry George," by 
C. B. Fillebrown, p. 2. 

<<There Is no tax oa Implemeats, vehicles* 
live stc^k or other personal property, or oa 
balldlngs, on farais la Maaltoba* Alberta or 
Saskatchewaa, and It Is authoritatively 
stated that <no government In those Provinces 
woald dare levy snch a tax.' 

In addition to the regalar local tax oa all 
land-valve» the Province (State) of Alberta* 
Canada* since 1015 has collected a snr-tax of 
one per cent on the valve of Idle land ovtslde 
of occupied farms. It brings about $600^000 
a year to the ProTladal Treasury. 

The Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs 
of Alberta reports! ^We And that the tax 
encourages production and ^ Is bound to have 
a splendid effect la reducing the quantity of 
land held by speculators.' ^ 

The ProTlnce of Saskatchewan also has had 
a one per cent sur-tax on the value of Idle 
land since 1017. It produced $575*460 for the 
Hscal year 1018-10. 

The Province of Manitoba began coUectlag 
a dve mills sar-tax on the value of Idle 
land In 1018* which produces about $150*000 
per annum. 

The Province of British Columbia enacted 
a 5 per cent tax on Idle land in 1010. The 
result is that idle land of the <dneot soil la 
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tlie yiworlA** Qm lines of meyiw* nUlwaT* whleh 
was preTlonslr li«ld by specnlatom at 916 
acre* Is now belnar offered by thesA at fS 
acre» and settlement on the land Is rapidly 
taUns plaee» largely by Immiirratlon of 
Amerl€$an farmers.*' — From Foreign News 
Bulletin No. 19, Issued in January, 1920, by 
the Manufacturers and Merchants Taxation 
Leaffue, Newark, N. J. 



^Taxes fall very liarbtly on tbe farmer In 
Trestem Canada. A small tax— Single Tax-* 
Is levied on the land» while bulldinss» im« 
provementsy aniatalsy farm maehlnery and all 
personal property are exempt from taxation. 
Here are oillcial flarnres sho-wlnsr the averase 
taxes on farm lands In Manitoba, Saskatche- 
uran and Alberta, as eompared with the rep- 
resentatlTe farming districts of Nebrasfcat 
loura. South Dakota and l¥isconsini 

<<In the three IVestem Canada provinees 
Jnst named, the aTerase assessed Talue of 
farm land per acre is 911.S9. ATcrase taxes 
per acre, 26 cents. In the f onr representatlTe 
farming states of Nebraska, Iowa, South 
Dakota and l¥isconsin the aTcrasre assessed 
Talue per acre is $60.71, while the aTcraire 
taxes per acre is 65 H cents— more than 
double." — ^Earle W. Oa£re in "The Farmers' 
Open Forum," Auffust, 1919. 

«The most strilUnir feature in a study of 
tax reform in western Canada, is the strons 
trend througrhout the entire country in the 
direction of the Sinarle Tax principle. That 
so far it is workiniT satisfactorily ^rhercTer 
tried is irenerally admitted, cTen by oppo- 
nents of the principle. In no district in 
which the principle has been applied Is there 
any noticeable desire "^o return to the old 
system. From present indications it is safe 
to predict that -within the next ten or twenty 
years the Siairle Tax principle will be adopted 
in CTeiry taxing district in western Canada.** 
—Third Biennial Report of the Minnesota Tax 
Commission, 1918. Chap. XII, p. 174. 



(VancouTcr, B. C.) 

''So far as I can And out, the electors of 
the city of VancouTcr are, by a tremendous 
majority, in favor of our present system of 
exemption." — T. S. Baxter, Mayor of Van- 
oouver, B. C, in a Letter to Mr. F. J. Dixon, 
M. P. P., Winnipeg, Manitoba, May 10, 1914. 



(Victoria, B. C.) 

''When this system (the land Talue ti 
system) was drst introduced, it had many 
bitter opponents, but those -who -were Its 
strongest opponents at one time, are now, 
many of them, staunch adTOcates of it. I 
should say that, generally spealUnff, it meets 
with approval, and in my own personal opin- 
ion. Is of benedt to the community." — ^A. 
Stewart, Mayor of Victoria, B. C, in a Letter 
to Mr. F. J. Dixon, M. P. P., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, May 11, 1914. 
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<<Ib mo Tietorla w«« am aatiqnated towa* 
^ritkont a aiodera oflee bnlldlnir la the ir^kole 
eitr» with tmprovemeats valiied ut $ll,602^13O. 
Today* after alae years of tax exemptloa of 
ImproveateatSy It is well equipped with irFell 
eoastrveted fireproof bnildiaflniy aad improve- 
meats are Talned at $25,459,740. The owners 
of these bnlldiaflni are witness to the fact 
that exemptiair improvements from taxation 
eneonrases them to improve their properties 
and facilitated the financinir of the projects." 
— Prom Porelffn News Bulletin, No. 19, is- 
sued in January, 1920, by the Manufacturers 
and Merchants Taxation Leagrue, Newark, 
N. J. 

(Bdmonton, Alberta) 



**Am far as I am aware the Sinirle Tax 
schedule which we have adopted is as popu- 
lar as it is possible for any system of tax- 
ation to be* 'We have abolished the poll tax* 
income tax* fl<N»r space tax, and at present 
derive revenue for current expenses of the 
municipality from a direct tax on land values 
alone. • • • In my o^m personal opinion 
the system of land value taxation is of dis- 
tinct benefit to the community.*' — W. J. Mc- 
Namara, Mayor of Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
ada, in a Letter to Mr. F. J. Dixon, M. P. P., 
WinnipefiT. Manitoba, May 9, 1914. 
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